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FIRE  SCIENCE 


SELF-STUDY  REPORT 


MARCH  1973 


Chairman :   Charles  Redmond 


FIRE  SCIENCE 

Purpose 

One  of  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Broward  Community  College 
program  is  to  reach  all  members  of  the  community  as  far  as  possible. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  Fire  Science  Department  was  initiated  in 
January  1969  as  a  pilot  program  after  a  request  was  received  from 
the  firemen  of  Broward  County  regarding  additional  study  at  the 
College  level. 

This  department  is  involved  in  providing  courses  above  those  of 
basic  training  for  firemen.   The  program  will  upgrade  the  fire  service 
by  providing  better  training  on  the  part  of  ne"'  officers  promoted  in 
the  various  ranks  of  the  departments .   Other  aims  are  to  help  these 
men  pass  the  necessary  requirements  for  each  rank  and  to  help  recruit 
better  personnel  for  the  fire  departments . 

The  response  to  this  program  has  been  very  gratifying,  and,  as 
a  result,  fifteen  to  twenty  participants  have  been  promoted  in  rank 
in  the  various  fire  departments  of  Broward  and  Palm  Beach  Counties 
since  its  inception. 

Since  every  course  is  direclty  related  to  the  everyday  job  of 
firefighting,  the  firemen  are  applying  the  knowledge  learned  in 
Fire  Science  to  their  on-the-job  duties;  for  example,  a  course  in  Arson 
enables  the  fireman  to  recognize  a  suspicious  fire  and  accumulate 
evidence  to  be  turned  over  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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The  general  education  requirements  of  the  Fire  Science  Department 
follow  those  recommended  by  the  institution  and  have  been  carefully- 
scrutinized  and  passed  by  the  Fire  Science  Advisory  Board  comprised 
of  firemen  of  all  ranks  as  well  as  of  outstanding  civilians  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  fire  protection. 

Students 


This  department  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  fire  pro- 
tection whether  they  are  experienced  or  not;  therefore,  students  grad- 
uating at  the  high  school  level  are  being  encouraged  to  consider  Fire 
Science  as  a  possible  career. 

At  present  the  only  requirement  for  admission  to  this  program  is 

a  high  school  diploma.   The  following  table  indicates  the  increase  in 

the  number  of  fire  science  students  enrolled. 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  TERM  I,  1971 

FS  100  82  Students 

FS  105  11 

FS  201  20    " 

FS  207  24 

FS  212  19    " 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  TERM  I,  1969 

FS  110  48  Students 

FS  105  12    " 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  three  years  and  the  number 

of  students  who  indicate  their  desire  to  complete  a  two-year  program 

has  approximately  doubled,  total  enrollment  from  25  to  50.   The 

remainder  of  the  students  ate  at  this  time  interested  in  obtaining  a 

Certificate  only  (requiring  30  semester  hours)   which  is  also  offered 

by  this  department.   However,  many  of  these  will  probably  continue 

on  to  a  full  two-year  degree,  as  have  other  students  in  the  certificate 

program. 
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The  students  in  these  courses  are  generally  of  average  intelligence , 
and  the  average  age  is  between  25-30  years.   Most  are  veterans  who 
have  been  away  from  the  books  for  a  long  period  of  time  but  respond 
well  to  the  instruction  given  them. 

Curriculum 


All  courses  taught  in  the  Fire  Science  Department  are  directly 
connected   to  the  job  of  life  and  property  protection  including  that 
of  para-medical  procedures .   Medical  courses  are  offered  by  doctors  in 
Holy  Cross  Hospital  and  Broward  General  Medical  Center. 

Considering  the  limited  number  of  firemen  in  the  various  fire 
departments  as  well  as  their  peculiar  working  schedules,  all  courses 
are  well  attended  and  none  should  be  discontinued  since  all  courses 
are  offered  within  a  two-year  period.   Additional  courses  will  be 
added  when  necessary . 

The  method  used  in  instructing  is  mainly  that  of  lecturing  augmented 
by  movies,  slides,  and  guest  speakers  on  various  subjects  who  are 
experts  in  their  fields.   Along  with  these,  a  program  of  eight  or 
more  seminars  is  offered  throughout  the  year  on  subjects  related  to 
fire  science.   As  all  courses  are  in  theory,  class  discussions  are 
invited  to  obtain  a  cross-section  of  opinions  and  views. 

Methods  of  testing  are  optional  with  the  individual  instructor  but 

usually  involve  oral  class  testing,  unannounced  quizzes,  midterm  exams, 

project  term  papers,  homework  assignments,  and  final  examinations. 

Each  area  has  a  place  in  the  final  grade. 

COMPARISON  OF  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  -  average 

A       B       C      D      F     NG       W 
CAMPUS         14.9    23.9    20.5    5.4    2.9    .8     21.9 
FIRE  SCIENCE     2.5    14.9     5.8     .8    0     73.6     2.5 
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Faculty 

Charles  Redmond ,  Area  Leader : 

B.S.  in  Chemistry  from  Fordham  University  in  New  York 
6  graduate  credits  in  education  from  New  York  University 

and  Queens  University 
Certified  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 

23  years  on  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  retired  as  an  officer 
1  year  classroom  instruction  in  high  school  science  courses 
Various  substitute  work  in  junior  high  science  courses 
4  years  with  BCC  in  charge  of  the  department 

Robert  W.  Arndt,  Captain,  Fort  Lauderdale  Fire  Department: 

Graduated  from  BCC  Fire  Science  Program  with  an  A.S.  Degree 
Certified  by  the  Florida  State  Fire  Standards  Council  (Legislative 

Authorized  Body) 
Certified  as  an  instructor  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Fire  Department 
Certified  as  a  part-time  instructor  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
20  years  fire  fighting  with  Fort  Lauderdale  Fire  Department,  for 

7  of  the  20  years  the  officer  in  charge  of  training,  including 

actual  classroom  training 
Part-time  instructor  at  BCC  1  year 

Julian  D.  Shear: 

No  degree  but  attended  University  of  Virginia 

3  years  as  lecturer  in  the  Fire  College  of  New  York  City 

Fire  department  for  advanced  service  training 
Certified  by  the  Florida  Board  of  Higher  Education 
Retired  Assistant  Chief  of  New  York  City  Fire  Department 
30  years  fire  fighting  and  administration  in  New  York  City 
Part-time  Instructor  at  BCC  1  year 


This  department  involves  one  full-time  instructor  (area 
leader)  and  two  part-time  instructors.   All  subjects  are  covered 
adequately  at  present  and  no  changes  in  departmental  policies  and 
procedures  are  anticipated  at  this  time. 

As  the  fire  departments  in  this  geographical  area  become  larger 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  Fire  Science  students  will  increase 
accordingly.   The  non-credit  seminars  which  now  enroll  approximately 
50  -  100  students  for  each  presentation  will  increase. 
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Also  under  consideration  is  the  possibility  of  initiating  a  "cadet" 
fire  program  wherein  a  high  school  graduate  may  learn  fire  department 
work  at  the  fire  station  training  level  while  pursuing  his  studies  at 
BCC  in  Fire  Science.   This  program  will  be  in  cooperation  with  the 
Cooperative  Work -Study  Education  Program. 

All  courses  in  the  department  (including  general  education  as 
well  as  fire  science  courses)  are  designed  for  transfer  to  a  senior 
university.   At  present  very  few  universities  offer  advanced  Fire 
Science  courses  but  this  will  undoubtedly  change  as  more  students 
graduate  from  the  program  at  the  community  college  level. 

Projection 

The  extent  to  which  the  Fire  Science  Department  will  expand  will 
depend  upon  the  expansion  of  the  various  fire  departments  in  Broward 
and  Palm  Beach  Counties .   As  this  expansion  takes  place ,  more  fire 
personnel  will  be  required  and  additional  help  (full-  or  part-time 
instructors)  will  be  needed  to  increase  the  number  of  courses  offered 
or  to  add  more  sections  to  those  already  programmed.   This  situation 
will  necessarily  point  to  the  need  for  more  off-campus  classroom 
locations  and  equipment. 

A  standards  board  authorized  by  the  state  legislature  is  now 
in  operation.   It  is  anticipated  that  this  board  will  eventually 
correlate  the  courses  in  Fire  Science  offered  in  all  community  colleges 
throughout  the  state  of  Florida  and  will  more  closely  integrate  the 
basic  fire  training  with  that  of  the  Fire  Science  programs . 


DIVISION  OF  HEALTH 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

SELF-STUDY  REPORT 

DECEMBER,  1972 


Co-Chairmen : 

Elaine  Gavigan 
Malcom  McGehee 


THE  DIVISION  OF  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  BE CREATION 

Basic  Beliefs 

Physical  education  is  that  part  of  the  total  curriculum  related  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  science  and  art  of  human  movement.   Why 
and  how  man  moves  and  the  physiological,  sociological  and  psychological 
consequences  of  his  movement  are  the  primary  concern  of  the  physical 
educator. 

The  Division  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  has  de- 
signed a  program  with  aims  and  objectives  that  are  consistent  with  the 
stated  philosophy  of  the  college. 

The  health,  physical  education  and  recreation  programs  attempt  to 
provide  for  the  student  the  following: 

1.  An  opportunity  to  develop  total  fitness  for  living  in  today's 
xjorld.  Total  fitness  includes  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  fitness 
necessary  for  coping  with  everyday  problems  in  the  student's  life. 

2.  An  opportunity  to  develop  social  growth  into  acceptable  and 
satisfying  relationships  with  others.   These  acceptable  and  satisfying 
relationships  should  extend  to  members  of  both  sexes,  all  races,  all 
ages ,  and  religious  orders . 

3.  An  opportunity  to  develop  the  highest  motor  skill  level  possible, 
within  his  capabilities,  through  participation  in  a  well-rounded  and 
professionally  conducted  physical  education  program  involving  instruction, 
intramurals,  extramurals,  co-recreational  activities,  and  intercollegiate 
athletic  opportunities. 
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4.  An  opportunity  to  develop  healthy  attitudes  toward  physical 
education  and  ethical  conduct  related  to  competition  concerning  himself 
and  others. 

5. .An  opportunity  to  develop  appreciation  for  and  understanding 
of  each  activity  in  which  he  participates. 

6.  An  opportunity  to  develop  the  necessary  knowledges  of  each 
activity,  to  be  well  informed  concerning  that  activity,  and  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  that  activity  to  his  total  fitness. 

7.  An  opportunity  to  develop  skills  as  a  leader  and  a  follower. 
Each  student  should  have  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  in  the 
program. 

8.  An  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  good  two  year  pre-major 
program  for  those  students  desiring  a  career  in  Health,  Physical 
Education  or  Recreation. 

The  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Division  seeks  to 
complement  the  total  college  curriculum  in  fulfilling  the  underlying 
Broward  Community  College  philosophy— commitment  to  the  belief  in  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Through  planned  instruction  in  a  wide  selection  of  activities  and 
course  offerings  in  physical  education,  recreation,  health  and  safety, 
the  HPR  Division  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  self- 
reliant  and  fully  functioning  individuals,  capable  of  living  happy, 
productive  lives  in  a  democratic  society. 
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Pre-Hajor  Program 

The  three  pre-majors,  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation, 
totally  reflect  the  purposes  of  this  department.   Those  persons  majoring 
in  any  of  these  areas  will  not  only  provide  for  themselves  an  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  the  department's  beliefs  and  practices,  but  can,  in  turn, 
reflect  and  expand  his  or  her  own  practices  through  a  life-long  reward- 
ing career. 

Currently,  the  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  department 
operates  within  the  college  'open  door1  policy.   Any  person  may,  by  choice, 
select  any  of  these  three  pre-majors  as  his  or  her  pre-major  field  upon 
being  accepted  as  a  student  at  Broward  Community  College.   A  student  already 
enrolled  at  the  college  may  change  his  or  her  major  area  and  this  change 
does  apply  to  the  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Division. 

There  are  no  prescribed  qualifications  for  a  student  to  enter  the 
RPR  Division  as  a  pre-major.   Hox^ever,  as  in  other  areas  of  the  college, 
a  student  must  maintain  a  2.0  grade  point  average  in  order  to  remain  in 
good  academic  standing.   Upon  electing  any  of  the  three  areas  as  a  pre- 
major,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  follow  the  recommended  course  program 
as  described  in  the  college  catalog.   The  catalog  notes  that  students 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  requirements  at  the  institution  to 
which  they  plan  to  transfer  and  select  courses  accordingly. 

Seven  specialized  activity  courses  designed  for  physical  education 
pre-majors  only  are  offered  and  strongly  recommended.   Three  of  these  lab 
courses  are  for  men  majors;  three  are  for  women  and  one  is  co-educational. 
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The  men's  courses  include  the  following: 

HPR  143  -  Conditioning  and  self-testing. 

HPR  243  -  Skills  and  techniques  of  baseball,  golf,  &  hand  ball. 

HPR  247  -  Skills  and  techniques  in  gymnastics,  trampoline,  &  tumbling. 

The  women's  courses  include  the  following: 

HPR  139  -  Skills  &  Techniques  of  golf  &  tennis. 

HPR  239  -  Skills  &  Techniques  of  volleyball  &  basketball. 

HPR  240  -  Skills  &  Techniques  of  hockey  &  soccer. 

The  co-educational  lab  is  HPR  144  -  Skills  and  Techniques  of  social  and 
folk  dancing.   Each  lab  is  one  hour  credit  and  meets  three  hours  per  week. 
A  physical  education  major  may  elect  twelve  (12)  activities  as  compared 
to  four  (4)  activities  through  the  regular  service  program.   Each  lab  is 
scheduled  only  once  every  two  years.   These  courses  are  designed  to 
develop  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  for  the  prospective  physical  ed- 
ucation teacher.   Advanced  physical  skills,  strategies  and  rules  are  in- 
cluded. 

A  pre-health  education  major  is  offered,  including  the  general  ed- 
ucation requirements.   Three  specific  health  courses  are  suggested;  namely 
Personal  Hygiene,  Community  Health,  and  First  Aid  and  Safety.   However,  a 
student  majoring  in  Health  Education  at  Broward  Community  College  would 
have  to  transfer  to  an  upper  division  institution  outside  the  state  of 
Florida  where  a  Health  Education  degree  is  offered.   Currently,  there  are 
no  four-year  colleges  in  Florida  offering  a  Health  Education  major,  al- 
though Florida  State  is  currently  considering  re-instating  the  Health  Ed- 
ucation Major  Program. 

A  pre-recreation  major  is  offered,  including  the  general  education 
requirements,  plus  suggested  recreational  courses  such  as  art,  hygiene, 
music,  stagecraft  and  children's  literature. 


Full 

Time 

Male 

Female 

Freshman 

50 

27 

Sophomore 

28 

11 

Other 

5 

3 
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Current  statistics   for   term  I,   1971  show  the   following  break  down 

of  students  enrolled  as  pre-physical  education  majors: 

Part  Time  Totals 

Hale  Female  Male     Female 

9  0  59  27 

5  5  33  16 

15  _6  _8 

98  51 

Total  pre-physical  education  majors  149 

Statistics  for  Term  I,  1971  shows  the  following  break  down  of  students 

enrolled  as  pre-health  education  majors: 

Full  Time  Part  Time  Totals 

Hale    Female  Male    Female         Male  Female 

Freshmen  3       1  0        1  3      2 

Soohomore  2       0  GO  19. 

5  2 

Total  pre-Health  Education  Majors  7 

The  following  break  down  shows  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  pre- 

recreation  during  Term  I,  1971. 

Full  Time  Part  Time  Totals 

Male   Female  Male    Female  Male  Female 

Freshmen   8       2  0        0  8      2 

Sophomore  0       1  2        0  2      1 

10      3 

Total  Pre-Recreation  Majors   13 

The  following  graph  illustrates   the  approximate  growth  pattern  over 

the  past   five    (5)   years   of  students   enrolled   as   a  pre-health,   physical 

education  or  recreation  major. 

Student  enrollment  in  all  HPR  classes  during  Term  I,  1968  was 
2,905.   In  term  I,  1972  student  enrollment  increased  to  3,596, 
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Statistical  Analysis 

School  Year 

1966-67 
"  1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 


Total  Student  Enrollment 

5,220 
4,364 
4,883 
5,892 
7,923 
8,287 


Pre-Health,   Pre-Physical 
Ed.    &     Pre-Recreation  Ma 

No  statistics  available 
88 
125 
107 
110 
169 


No  formal  research  has  been   done   to  determine   the  quality  and  achievement 
of   current   and  former  pre-major  students,   but   there  is   every   indication   from 
informal  sessions  with  students   that  the  pre-major  programs  have  adequately 
prepared  them  for  further  study.      Communications   and  meetings  with   faculty 
from  upper  division  universities   indicate   that   former  students   are  performing 
satisfactorily  in  their  major  area. 
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Re commendations : 

The  HPR  Division  should: 

1.  Consult  pre-major  students   in   the  scheduling   times    for  pre-major 
classes. 

2.  Arrange  for  orientation   and  periodic  meetings   for  pre-majors   and 
HPR  staff. 

3.  Request   from  data  processing  a  list  of  current  pre-majors    follow- 
ing each   registration  period. 

4.  Provide   for  increased  communication  between   the   community   college 
and  the  upper  division  schools  with  regard  to  acceptable   transfer- 
able  credits. 

5.  Eliminate  Education  033   Children's  Literature   from  the  pre-recreat- 
ion  program,  because  it  is   a  non- transferable   course. 

6.  Not  schedule  major  classes   at   the  same  hour  or  in   conflict  with 
service   classes   of  the  same   activity. 

7.  Meet  with  advisors   periodically   to  inform  them  of   the  program  and 
beliefs   about   the  program. 

8.  Consider   the  idea  of  an  informative  brochure   of  the  pre-major 
programs. 

9.  Consider  further  study  of   the  pre-major  programs. 

Curriculum  Review 


The  HPR  faculty  has   reviewed  the   college   catalog  offerings   for  the   last 
three  years  and  grouped  the   courses  into  the  following  seven  categories: 
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1.  Courses  offered  Term  I,  II,  and  either  III  A  or  III  B. 

2.  Courses  offered  at  least  one  time  per  year. 

3.  Courses  considered  desirable,  but  not  offered  at  the  present 
time,  because  facilities  are  not  available. 

4.  Courses  not  offered  now  but  will  be  offered  in  the  near  future. 

5.  Courses  requiring  changes. 

6.  Courses  which  should  be  dropped. 

7.  Courses  which  should  be  added. 

Category  #1  includes  the  most  requested  and  popular  courses  offered 
in  the  division.   The  demands  are  so  great  that  from  one  to  thirteen 
sections  are  offered  at  least  three  times  per  year.   In  some  cases,  more 
sections  could  be  offered  if  the  facilities  and  instructors  were  avail- 
able.  These  courses  are  as  follow: 

HPR  101  Beginning  Archery 

HPR  103  Casting  and  Angling 

HPR  104  Beginning  Bowling 

HPR  105  Modern  Dance 

HPR  107  Folk  and  Square  Dance 

HPR  103  Fencing 

HPR  109  Beginning  Golf 

HPR  110  Beginning  Gymnastics  (men) 

HPR  112  Beginning  Swimming  (started  this  semester) 

HPFv.  114  Beginning  Tennis 

HPR  120  Intermediate  I'odern  Dance 

HPR  121  Volleyball-Basketball  (women) 

HPR  125  Beginning  Gymnastics  (women) 

HPR  122  Conditioning  (women) 

HPR  12S  Handball-  Paddleball   (women) 

HPR  131  Basketball-Volleyball    (men) 

HPR  134  Handball-paddleball    (men) 

HPR  135  Conditioning  (men) 

HPR  136  Weight-Training 

HPR  137  Unarmed  Defense  (laxj  enforcement) 

HPR  140  Unarmed  Defense 

HPR  142  Beginning  Water  Skiing 

HPR  143  Beginning  Wrestling 
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HPR  150  Introduction  to  P.E. 

HPR  151  Personal  Hygiene  and  Community  Health 

HPR  152  First  Aid  and  Safety 

HPR  153  Introduction  to  Recreation 

HPR  154  Sport  Officiating  (men) 

HPR  201  Intermediate  Archery 

HPR  204  Intermediate  Bowling 

HPR  210  Intermediate  Gymnastics  (men) 

HPR  214  Intermediate  Tennis 

HPR  225  Intermediate  Gymnastics  (women) 

HPR  236  Intermediate  Height  Training 

HPR  242  Intermediate  Water  Skiing 

HPR  246  Scuba  Diving 

Category  i-2   includes  most  of  the  physical  education  pre-major  lab 

classes.   These  classes  are  necessary  for  physical  education  pre-majors, 

but  they  do  not  require  several  sections  nor  are  they  offered  every 

term.   These  courses  are  as  follows: 

HPR  139  Skills  and  Techniques  of  Golf  and  Tennis  (women) 

HPR  143  Physical  Education  Lab  (men) 

HPR  144  Skills  and  Techniques  of  Social  and  Folk  Dance 

HPR  155  Sport  Officiating  (women) 

HPR  209  Intermediate  Golf 

HPR  239  Skills  and  Techniques  of  Volleyball  and  Basketball  (women) 

HPR  243  Physical  Education  Lab  of  Golf  and  Handball  (men) 

HPR  247  Physical  Education  Lab  of  Gymnastics,  Trampoline  and 
Tumblings  (men) 

Category  #3  includes  courses  which  are  very  popular,  but  because  of 
the  lack  of  facilities  they  cannot  be  offered  at  the  present  time.   (In 
a  survey  of  North  Campus  activity  courses,  horsemanship  ranked  first 
in  popular  demand  of  all  activity  courses.)   Also,  courses  with  enroll- 
ment limits  of  20  or  less  had  to  be  dropped  from  the  schedule  this  year 
because  of  financial  reasons.   These  courses  are: 

HPR  111  Horsemanship 

HPR  138  Skeet  and  Trap  Shooting 

HPR  141  Beginning  Basic  Sailing 

HPR  241  Intermediate  Sailing 
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Category  #4  includes  courses  which  will  be  offered  in  the  near 

future.   In  the  past,  these  courses  have  not  been  offered  due  to  lack 

of  staff,  inadequate  facilities,  or  student  non-interest.   As  the 

college  enrollment  increases,  faculty  should  be  added,  facilities 

improved  and  student  interest  generated  in  the  following  courses: 

HPR  106  Social  Dance 

HPR  113  Intermediate  Swimming 

HPR  117  Recreational  games 

HPR  205  Contemporary  Dance 

HPR  220  Dance  Composition 

HPR  244  Senior  Life  Saving  and  Advanced  Survival 

HPR.  245  Instructors  Course  (swimming) 

HPR  243  Intermediate  Wrestling 

Category  #5   represents  the  following  courses  which  should  be 

reviewed  and  studied  further: 

HPR  123  Field  Hockey  (women) 

HPR  124  Soccer  and  Softball  (women) 

HPR  132  Softball  and  Speedball  (men) 

HPR  133  Flag  Football  and  Soccer  (men) 

HPR  240  Skills  and  Techniques  of  Hockey  and  Soccer  (women) 

HPR  117  Recreational  Games 

HPR  139  Skills  and  Techniques  of  Golf  and  Tennis  (women) 

HPR  247  Physical  Education  Lab  of  Gymnastics  (men) 

Category  #6  refers  to  courses  which  should  be  dropped  from  the 
curriculum.   The  staff  of  this  division  believes  that  all  courses  in 
the  catalog  should  remain. 

Category  #7  includes  courses  which  should  be  added  to  the  HPR 

Division.  They  are: 

Badminton 
Co-ed  Table  Tennis 
Co-ed  Volleyball 
Small  Boat  Handling 
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Re commendations : 

1.  Unarmed  Defense  for  Law  Enforcement  students  should  be  taught 
and  budgeted  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Department  since  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  this  course  are  not  consistent  with  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  HPR  Division. 

2.  Drop  baseball  from  HPR  243  Physical  Education  Lab  of  Baseball, 
Golf  and  Handball. 

3.  Add  a  dance  specialist  to  the  faculty. 

4.  Add  non-credit  courses  of  community  interest  as  needed. 

Teaching  Methods  and  Innovations 

Physical  activity  and  lecture  are  the  too  basic  types  of  courses 
taught  within  our  department.   These  too  basic  categories  of  courses 
necessarily  involve  different  methods  of  teaching. 

For  physical  activity  courses,  one  major  instructional  objective 
is  to  teach  the  basic  motor  skill  of  the  sport  or  activity.   In  essence, 
the  major  emphasis  is  on  psychomotor  learning  as  opposed  to  cognitive 
and  affective  learning  (in  reference  to  Bloom's  Taxonomy  of  Learning.) 

The  following  methods  are  primarily  used  to  teach  these  psychomotor 
skills  in  the  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Division: 

1.  Skill  description  and  demonstration 

2.  Drill  and  practice 

3.  Feedback 

Many  instructors  attempt  to  individualize  motor  skill  learning  by 
employing  problem-solving  techniques  in  small  groups  and  on  a  one-to-one 
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basis.      The  two   types   of   feedback  are  internal  and  external.      Internal 
feedback  is   the   reinforcing  of  nerve  pathways    through  skill  practice, 
while  external   feedback  is    teacher  encouragement  and  evaluation. 

Some  of   the   devices   used  to  teach   these  physical  activities   are 
(1)    loop   films   and  video  tape,    (2)    specialized  practice  equipment  and/or 
machines,    and   (3)    motivational  devices   such   as    competition,    take-home 
test,  etc. 

This  methodology  follows  the  generally  recommended  educational 
procedure  for  instruction  of  motor  skills,  (See  DeCecco,  1968),  and 
are   therefore  effective   and  educationally   sound. 

The  second   category   of   courses   offered  in  the  Health,   Physical 
Education   and  Recreation  Division  includes   such   classes   as   First  Aid 
and  Safety,   Personal  Hygiene,   Introduction  to   Physical  Education, 
Introduction  to  Recreation,   and  Sport   Officiating   for  men   and  women.      The 
teaching  methods   used  in   these   courses   are  primarily  lecture   and  group 
discussion. 

Efforts  by  instructors   to  individualize  instruction   are  made   through 
the   use   of  problem-solving,   student-initiated  reports,   and  small  group 
activity.      Films,    guest   lectures,   practical   field  experience,    and  student- 
selected  instructional   tasks   are   used  to  enhance   the  educational  process 
in  these   courses. 

Most   of  the  instructors   in  the  Health,   Physical  Educations   and 
Recreation  Division  use   the  school  evaluation   form  in  order  to  ascertain 
teacher  effectiveness.      Five   of  the  instructors   administer  their  own 
evaluation   forms   to  one   or  more   of  their  classes. 
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The  Testing  Program  and  Grades 

Written  tests  are  given  in  every  course  offered  in  the  HPR  depart- 
ment.  In  the  physical  activity  courses,  these  tests  are  used  to  assess 
the  student's  cognitive  knowledge  of  that  activity  or  sport.   In  the 
HPR  lecture  classes ,  such  tests  are  employed  as  diagnostic  measures  of 
student  achievement. 

These  tests  are  made  up  of  the  traditional  objective  multiple 
choice  and  true-false  questions  as  well  as  the  more  subjective 
short-answer  and  essay  questions . 

Distribution  of  Grades 


Grades  in  the  physical  education  classes  show  a  higher  percentage 
of  A;s,  B's.  and  C's,  than  grades  distributed  throughout  the  college. 
This  greater  percentage  of  higher  grades  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  classes  are  activity  centered.   The  majority  of  students  enrolled 
in  HPR  enjoy  participating  in  the  variety  of  activities  offered,  are 
interested  in  sports  and  find  the  classes  challenging  and  worthwhile . 
High  interest  and  enjoyment  in  classes  leads  to  more  outside  participa- 
tion which  in  turn  is  reflected  in  the  high  grades  given  by  the  instruc- 
tors . 

A  comparison  of  college-wide  distribution  with  HPR  grade  distribu- 
tion follows : 
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GRADE  DISTRIBUTION 
TERM  I     1971-72 


COLLEGE 

COLLEGE 

HPR 

HPR 

GRADE 

PERCENTAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

PERCENTAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

A 

14.9 

5,333 

18.59 

760 

B 

23.0 

3,267 

27.32 

1,117 

C 

20.5 

7,355 

13.01 

532 

El 

5.4 

1,944 

.68 

28 

F 

2.9 

1,027 

.86 

35 

F-XF-WF 

.6 

221 

1.13 

46 

W-WP 

24.2 

8,676 

25.46 

1,041 

I 

3.6 

1,294 

13.80 

564 

NG 

.0 

0 
TERM  II     1971- 

.0 
-72 

0 

COLLEGE 

COLLEGE 

HPR 

HPR 

GRADE 

PERCENTAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

PERCENTAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

A 

17.1 

5,706 

24.27 

842 

B 

23.4 

7,784 

34.09 

1,183 

C 

19.7 

6,546 

15.13 

525 

D 

.5 

1,654 

.75 

26 

F 

2.9 

969 

1.35 

47 

F-XF-WF 

.6 

154 

1.59 

55 

W-WP 

22.6 

7,488 

23.26 

807 

I 

3.2 

1,052 

.92 

32 

NG 

1.3 

427 

TERM  IIIA 

.0.. 

0 

COLLEGE 

COLLEGE 

HPR 

HPR 

GRADE 

PERCENTAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

PERCENTAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

A 

20.9 

1,512 

26.2 

194 

B 

27.6 

1,999 

37.8 

280 

C 

17.3 

1,253 

10.1 

75 

D 

3.6 

258 

.3 

2 

F 

1.5 

109 

1.1 

8 

F-XF-WF 

.3 

19 

.0 

0 

W-WP 

16.1 

1,173 

16.6 

123 

I 

6.4 

466 

4.7 

35 

NG 

1.0 

71 

.0 

0 
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TERM  IIIB 

COLLEGE 

COLLEGE 

HPR 

HPR 

GRADE 

PERCENTAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

PERCENTAGE 

ENROLLMENT 

A 

20.3 

955 

23.9 

100 

B 

25.4 

1,193 

27.9 

117 

C 

20.7 

973 

15.0 

63 

D 

4.4 

205 

.7 

3 

F 

1.7 

81 

.5 

2 

F-XF-WF 

.3 

17 

.2 

1 

W-WP 

17.9 

843 

23.9 

100 

I 

1.9 

91 

1.2 

5 

NG 

.9 

42 

.0 

0 

Recommendations 


The  HPR  Division  should: 

1.  Establish  a  committee  to  investigate  the  present  guidelines 
for  student  independent  study  within  the  division. 

2.  Devise  and  evaluate  skill  tests  for  that  activity. 

3.  Begin  to  study  and  write  performance  objectives,  with  the  help  of 

a  consultant,  so  that  each  student  can  pursue  these  education  goals 
individually . 

4.  Investigate  the  use  of  video  tape  and  instant  re-play  as  an 
innovation  in  instruction  and  establish  a  committee  to  work  with 
the  institutional  Learning  Resources  committee. 

5 .  Continue  to  use  educationally  sound  testing  devices . 

6.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  proficiency  testing. 

7.  Replace  black  and  white  TV  with  color  television  to  provide  a 
more  realistic  presentation,  especially  in  Health  Education  and 
First  Aid  and  Safety  where  color  of  skin,  tissue,  blood,  etc. 
is  related  to  a  better  understanding  of  problems  in  these  area. 

8.  In  order  to  determine  teaching  effectiveness,  the  departmental 
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evaluation  form  should  be  developed  and  standardized  for  use 
by  all  HPR  instructors  in  all  of  their  classes. 
9.   Standardize,  as  much  as  possible,  the  written  tests  for  physical 
activity  and  lecture  courses.   If  appropriate,  these  tests 
should  be  sent  to  the  college  testing  service  so  that  the  test 
reliability  and  statistical  data  for  each  item  can  be  determined. 

The  Faculty 

Ten  man  and  five  women  staff  the  HPR  Division  at  the  Central 
Campus  and  two  men,  full-time,  and  one  woman,  part-time,  on  the  North 
Campus.   The  average  age  of  the  staff  is  thirty-six  years. 

Of  the  full-time  instructors ,  fourteen  majored  in  physical  education 
on  the  undergraduate  level  and  two  minored  in  physical  education  while 
majoring  in  another  academic  discipline.   All  staff  members  have  Masters 
Degrees  with  thirteen  majoring  in  physical  education,  four  minoring  in 
physical  education,  and  all  are  certified  in  physical  education  at  the 
junior  college  level.   Six  members  of  the  staff  have  fifteen  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work  above  their  Master's  Degree;  three  have  thirty 
hours  above  their  Master's  Degree;  and  three  are  presently  enrolled 
in  doctoral  programs . 

The  number  of  years  teaching  experience  ranges  from  4  to  23.   The 
average  number  of  years  teaching  experience  is  thirteen,  six  at  the 
secondary  school  level  and  seven  at  the  college  level.  The  staff  members 
have  an  average  of  seven  summers  of  part-time  experience  teaching 
activities  in  recreation,  YWCA,  and  YMCA  programs. 
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As   students,    the  entire  staff  participated  in  various   intramural 
activities   on  the  intercollegiate   level   and  eleven  participated  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics:      thirteen  staff  members  have   a  background  in  coach- 
ing inters  chol  as  tic  or  intercollegiate   athletics. 

Nine  members  of   the   staff  belong   to  the  American  Association   for 
Health,   Physical  Education,    and  Recreation,   and  seven  are  members   of   the 
Florida  association.      The   faculty  is  well-represented  in  many  professional 
organizations,   both  national   and  local. 

The  staff   of   the  HPR  Division  has    the  academic  preparation,    the 
teaching  experience,    and  the  professional   attitudes    to  present   a  sound 
and  diversified  program  of   activities    to  the  students   of  Broward  Community 
College. 

Research 

While   doing  graduate  study,    the  staff  has   done  individual   research 
concerning  problems   related  to  physical  education.      Some   of   the    faculty 
have  had  material  published  in  various  professional  journals.      However, 
it  is   generally   agreed  that  the  staff  should  engage  in   additional   re- 
search in  order  to  improve  instruction. 

The  Library 

Books  in  the  library  pertaining  to  health,   physical  education   and 
recreation  offer  the  student   a  wide   range   of  information  which  should 
stimulate  his  interest   and  build  current  knowledge   and  thinking  in  these 
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Th  e  library  contains  583  books  relating  to  the  study  of  health, 
physical  education  and  recreation.   Students  in  the  lecture  classes 
make  use  of  the  library  more  than  those  in  the  activity  classes. 

The  583  books  are  categorized  as  follows: 


54  General  Recreation 

29  Ballet 

58  Modern,    Folk  and  Square  Dance 

1  Indoor  Sports 

5  Bowling 

3  Coaching,  Sports  Officiating 

40  General  Sports 

3  Judo 

11  Athletics 

3  Handball 

17  Basketball 

8  Volleyball 

26  Football 

6  Soccer 
16  Tennis 

2  Badminton 

1  Paddleball 

2  Lacrosse 

15  Golf 

3  Field  Hockey 
5  Softball 

14  Baseball 

22  TRack  and  Field 

40  Physical  Education  and  Training 

16  Gymnastics 

8  Weight  Lifting 

11  Acrobatics 


Olympics 

Walking 

Wrestling 

Fencing 

Boxing 

Karate 

Sumo 

Self  Defense 

Aikido 


3  Skiing 
1  Hockey 

1  Ice  Skating 

4  Water  Sports 

2  Sailing 

5  Boating. 

3  Surfing 

2  Water  Skiing 

12  Swimming 

13  Skin  Diving 

3  Diving  (Dive  Board) 

11  Horsemanship 

32  Hunting  and  Fishing 

8  Archery 

12  School  Hygiene 
21  Exercise 

2  Yoga 


Periodicals 


6  Periodicals  on  sports 

2  Periodicals  on  dance 

Athletic  Journal 

JOHPER:  Journal  of  Health,  Physical 

Education  and  Recreation 
Mademoiselle  Gymnast 
Scholastic  Coach 
Modern  Gymnast 


Sports  Illustrated 
American  Journal  of  Nursing 
Journal  of  School  Health 
Today's  Health 
Psychology  Today 
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Students  are  not  using  the   college  library  to  any  extent.     A  random 
sampling  of  50  books   revealed  that   twenty-seven  had  never  been  checked 
out,   eleven  had  been   checked  out   one   to   five  times,    and  six  had  not  been 
used  for  at  least  three  years. 

Re  commen  da  ti  ons 

1.  The  HPR  faculty  should  assign   appropriate   library  work  periodically 
and   follow  up   these  assignments. 

2.  Each   faculty  member  should  become   familiar  with  the  books   available 
in  his   own   area  and  recommend  any  additional  books   for  the   library. 

3.  Pre-majors   of  Physical  Education  should  be   assigned   the   task  of 
compiling  an  annotated  bibliography   of  all  books   pertaining  to   the  HPR 
Division.      This   list   should  be  made   available   to  both   faculty  and  students, 

Space   for  Teaching  Physical  Education 
Outdoors 

Space  for  teaching  physical  education  is  adequate,  but  the  fields  are 
unsuitably  located  or  inadequately  marked.  Golf  and  archery  areas  are  too 
far  from  the  equipment   rooms   to  make  maximum  use  of   time   available   for  teaching. 

The  condition  of  the   fields   is  poor  and  unsafe.      Fields   are  rocky  and 
uneven,   containing  deep  holes   and  water  sprinklers  which   create  hazards    for 
students   and  faculty.      Playing  areas   are  not   regularly  mowed,  watered,   or 
fertilized.      Areas    for  golf  and  archery   are   temporary   and  makeshift.      The  six 
tennis   courts,   available   for  instruction  and  intercollegiate  use,  have  poor 
surfaces   and  face  in   the  wrong  direction. 
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Recommendations : 

1.  In   order  to  insure  quality  instruction   and  safe  performance,    the 
college  should  employ  one  non-professional  person,    full  time,    to  maintain 
all  indoor  and  outdoor  areas   and  to  set  up   and  distribute  equipment.      His 
duties  would  also  include  efficient  scheduling  and  organizing  of  student 
workers. 

2.  The   college  should  erect   an  equipment  building  at   a  central  point 
to  increase   class   time   and   reduce   time  spent  in   carrying  equipment   to  and 
from  class. 

3.  Permanent  sites    for  golf  driving   ranges,   pitching  areas,    traps, 

and  a  putting  green   (possibly  with  artificial  turf)    are  strongly  recommended. 

4.  Twelve  new,    lighted  tennis   courts,   with   an   all-purpose   outdoor 
surface,    are  essential   for  the   large  numbers  of  students   interested  in 
learning  tennis. 

5.  In   order  to  improve   drainage   and  increase   use,   re-surfacing  and 
lighting  of  the  present  handball  courts   is   necessary.      Four  new,   indoor 
courts   in   a  multi-purpose  building,  would  provide   for  more   classes   and 
could  be  used  during  inclement  weather. 

6.  The  HPR  Division   considers    the  parking  area  behind  the  HPR  Building 
a  hazard.      This   space   could  be  better  used   as   a  teaching  area  and  parking 
could  be  provided  elsewhere. 

7.  Construction  of   an  outdoor,  heated,   Olympic  size  swimming  pool, 
with  a  diving  well,   is  necessary  for  teaching  skills   in  swimming,    life 
saving,   and  scuba  diving.      These  sports   are  very  popular  and   closely   related 
to  the   South  Florida  area. 
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In doors 

The  indoor  space  areas  are  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  activities 
scheduled.   Often  too  and  three  classes  are  held  in  the  gymnasium  at  the 
same  time.   Classrooms  in  the  HPR  Building  are  being  used  by  other 
disciplines  and  are  not  available  for  physical  education  class  scheduling. 
Recommendations 

In  order  to  provide  for  needed  indoor  space  for  quality  instruction, 
the  HPR  Division  recommends  that  the  college: 

1.  Construct  an  additional  building  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
existing  building  in  size,  space,  and  teaching  areas. 

2.  Build  a  second  floor  above  the  I  Building,  providing  a  multi- 
purpose activity  room. 

3.  Convert  the  storage  room  at  the  west  end  of  Building  I  into  a 
varsity  dressing  area. 

4.  Enlarge  the  present  men's  faculty  dressing  room,  so  that  all  mala 
faculty  on  campus  who  wish  to  engage  in  sports  will  have  adequate  accomodat- 
ions. 

Policies  and  Procedures 

The  HPR  Division  recommends  the  following  policies  and  procedures  for 
improving  faculty  effectiveness: 

1.   The  division  chairman  should  be  completely  responsible  for  super- 
vision and  use  of  facilities  during  prime  class  time.   (8:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 
and  7:00  p.m.  -  10:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday) 
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2.  Each  instructor  who  has  an  outdoor  class  should  have  an  indoor 
classroom  available  for  his  use  during  inclement  weather.   (A  minority  of 
two  faculty  members  was.,  not  in  agreement  with  this  policy). 

3.  HPR  administrators  and  faculty  should  maintain  office  hours  in 
accordance  with  college  policy. 

4.  Faculty,  staff,  and  students  may  use  areas,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment whenever  that  use  does  not  interfere  with  classes,  intramurals,  or- 
athletics. 

5.  Outside  agencies  and  college  organizations  may  use  facilities, 
provided  that  such  use  is  in  accordance  with  set  policies.   These  policies 
include  securing  permission  from  the  facilities  director,  providing 
supervision  of  activity,  and  maintenance  of  the  facility. 

6.  When  a  faculty  member  cannot  attend  class,  due  to  illness  or 
other  reasons,  it  is  his  responsibility  to  notify  the  division  chairman 
of  the  lesson  plans  for  the  day.   The  division  chairman  will  select 
qualified  personnel  as  substitutes.   Regular  B.C.C.  HPR.  faculty,  who  are 
willing  and  qualified,  should  have  priority  as   substitute  instructors 

7.  A  key  to  all  equipment,  facilities,  and  areas  should  be  access- 
ible to  HPR  faculty  whenever  the  division  chairman  is  not  available. 

8.  The  division  chairman  should  initiate  an  inter-office  memorandum 
system  for  making  appointments  between  the  athletic  director,  the  physical 
education  chairman,  and  respective  instructional  personnel. 

9.  The  division  chairman  should  inform  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
teaching  schedule  at.  least  one  month  in  advance  of  classes  for  each  term. 
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10.  A  progress  grade  should  be  given  at  mid-terra  for  all  HPR  classes, 
including  off-campus  classes. 

11.  Requests  for  teaching  materials  and  equipment,  on  hand,  should 
be  made  to  the  division  chairman  at  least  two  days  before  anticipated  use. 

12.  Requests  for  teaching  materials  and  equipment,  to  be  purchased, 
should  be  made  to  the  division  chairman  at  least  one  month  in  advance  of 
anticipated  use. 

13.  To  facilitate  cohesive  relationships,  the  division  chairman  and 
the  athletic  director  should  hold  periodic  joint  meetings  with  the  HPR 
staff. 

Future  Planning 

The  student  enrollment  in  physical  education  classes  on  the  central 
campus  is  projected  to  increase  from  4,507  in  1972-73  to  5,223  in  1980-81. 
There  is  a  projected  decrease  in  student  enrollment  for  the  years  1974-77 
resulting  from  the  scheduled  opening  of  the  south  campus  of  Broward  Community 
College. 

The  physical  education  staff  at  the  Central  Campus  currently  numbers 
sixteen  and  projections  show  an  increase  of  one  person  in  1979-80.   Be- 
cause of  the  opening  of  the  south  campus,  the  physical  education  staff  on 
the  Central  Campus  is  projected  to  reach  a  low  of  twelve  persons  in  the 
school  year  1975-75. 

The  financial  resources  to  operate  the  physical  education  department 
come  from  the  Broward  Community  College  general  budget.   Monies  for 
current  expenses  and  capital,  outlay  are  budgeted  for  physical  education 
as  deemed  necessary. 
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Some  physical  education  activity  courses  require  a  fee  because  the 
activity  has  been  contracted  with  a  private  concern,  ie.  bowling,  water 
skiing,  and  scuba  diving. 

Each  student  pays  a  small  fee  when  the  course  requires  a  lock  and 
towel . 
Recommendations : 

1.  The  division  chairman  should  be  employed  for  twelve  months 
rather  than  ten  months. 

2.  The  HPR  Division  should  begin  study  of  expanding  the  program 
to  include  an  adaptive  program  for  physically  handicapped  students. 

3.  Due  to  student  interest,  courses  which  have  not  been  offered 
because  of  expense  to  the  student,  should  be  included  in  the  curri- 
culum. 
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HISTORY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

INTRODUCTION 

This  self  study  is  the  result  of  meetings,  questionnaires,  and 
study  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  Department  of  History,  Political 
Science,  Geography,  and  Philosophy  during  1971-72.   Individual  faculty 
members  probed  into  each  area;  then  the  report  was  compiled.   Several 
meetings  were  held  to  elicit  faculty  viewpoints  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions.  The  study  represents  a  composite  of  faculty  viewpoints  and 
ideas . 

PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  History,  Political  Science,  Geography  and 
Philosophy  provides  courses  for  the  communities  it  serves,  for  student 
who  plan  to  continue  their  education  at  senior  institutions ,  and  for 
the  terminal  student.   Its  courses  are  consistent  with  the  stated 
purposes  and  philosophy  of  the  college.   Members  of  the  department 
believe  they  can  help  provide  a  broad  education  to  prepare  college 
students  for  the  competent  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  for  the  challenges  of  life  which  are  the  common  lot 
of  all. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  college  are  well-served  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  Political  Science,  Geography,  and  Philosophy.   The 
basic  objective  of  the  department  is  to  offer  courses  which  will 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  aspects  of  man  in  relation  to 
his  society,  culture,  intellectual  heritage,  and  political  institutions. 
For  those  students  who  plan  to  transfer  to  a  four-year  institution, 
the  department  offers  courses  which  parallel  those  offered  by  the 
senior  colleges  and  universities.   For  those  students  who  are  enrolled 
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in  an  occupational  program,  or  who  do  not  plan  to  seek  a  degree,  the 
department  offers  courses ,  many  of  which  have  been  specifically  re- 
quested by  other  departments  or  areas . 

History,  political  science,  and  geography  courses  are  designed 
to  give  the  student  background,  political  institutions,  and  physical 
environment  which  will  help  in  understanding  the  contemporary  world. 
Philosophy  and  black  studies  courses  are  intended  to  enrich  and  develop 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  lives  of  the  students .   The  department 
encourages  the  enrollment  of  students  who  want  to  update  their  knowl- 
edge in  a  particular  field,  supply  a  deficiency  in  a  particular  field, 
or  to  take  courses  for  recency  of  credit.   There  are  no  superfluous 
courses  taught  by  the  department,  nor  are  there  any  of  limited  appeal. 
All  those  courses  listed  in  the  catalog  are  taught  each  semester. 

Members  of  the  department  feel  that  the  courses  offered  do  meet 
the  stated  goals  of  both  the  institution  and  the  department.   There 
are,  however,  recommendations  that  additional  courses  be  offered  to 
meet  better  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  students.   These  will 
be  mentioned  later . 

COURSE  ENROLLMENT 

Since  Term  I,  1968-69,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  History 
Courses  increased  from  1357  to  1481  for  Term  I,  1972-73.   In  Political 
Science  the  number  of  students  enrolled  increased  from  458  to  695 
between  Term  I,  1968-69  and  Term  I,  1972-73.   In  Philosophy  the  increase 
for  the  same  period  went  from  158  to  159.   In  Geography  the  increase 
between  Term  I  of  1968  to  Term  I  of  1972  went  from  122  to  123. 
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See  the  appendix  for  a  table  listing  the  numbers  on  which  the  en- 
rollment figures  are  based.  

Table  I 

Grade  Distribution  for  1971-1972  in  Percentages  for  History, 
Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Geography  compared 
with  Campus  Grade  Distribution 


A 

B 

C 

Total 

D 

E 

WF 

XF 

Total 

W 

WP 

I 

Total 

ampus 

17 

24 

20 

61 

5 

3 

.3 

.2 

8 

20 

2 

4 

32 

istory 

12.6 

25.9 

27.4 

66.0 

7.3 

3  .4 

.2 

10.9 

17.4 

3.7 

2 

23  .1 

olitical 
cience 

7.7 

19.3 

27  .3 

54.3 

12.2 

7  .3 

20.4 

20.4 

3.0 

1.4 

25.1 

tiilosophy 

14.1 

10.0 

35.6 

59.7 

17.3 

4.2 

11.5 

25.3 

1.1 

2.6 

28.8 

eography 

18.2 

25.0 

24.3 

67  .6 

3.4 

.7 

4.1 

14.: 

6.8 

6.8 

28.4 

The  grade  distribution  for  the  History  Department  appears  fairly 
normal  when  compared  with  the  campus  grade  distribution  as  a  whole.   The 
department  awarded  5%  more  A's,  B's  and  C's,  and  3.6%  fewer  W's  than 
the  campus  over  all.   This  deviation,  along  with  the  lesser  number  of 
A's  (12.6%  instead  of  17%),  slightly  higher  percentage  of  B's  (25.9% 
rather  than  24%)  and  4%  higher  percentage  of  C's  is  not  sufficiently 
different  from  the  campus  average  to  be  of  much  significance.   The 
distribution  of  D's,  F's,  WF ' s  and  XF's  is  also  rather  similar  to 
the  grade  distribution  of  the  campus  in  general. 

In  Political  Science  courses  the  total  number   of  A's,  B's  and 
C's  was  6%  fewer  in  number  than  for  the  campus  as  a  whole.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  withdrawals  is  almost  identical  to  that 
of  the  campus  figure   for  this  category. 
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In  Philosophy,  A,  B  and  C  grades  combined  vary  from  the  campus 

figure  by  about  1.3%  fewer;  withdrawals  are  3.2%  less.   Geography  A, 

B,  and  C  grades  are  about  6.6%  greater  than  compus  wide;  the  general 

category  of  withdrawals  is  about  3.6%  fewer.   It  can  be  said, 

therefore,  that  the  grade  distribution  for  History,  Political 

Science,  Philosophy  and  Geography  over  all  are  quite  comparable  to 

campus  figures  in  general. 

Feedback  From  Senior  Institutions 
Concerning  BCC  Graduates 

Concerning  feedback  about  graduates  transferring  to  senior 
institutions,  we  are  told  that  their  success  records  at  Florida 
State  University  and  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  range  in 
the  area  of  85%  to  90%.   At  the  University  of  Florida  and  at 
Florida  Atlantic  University  the  rate  is  close  to  85%  success. 
About  50%  to  60%  of  our  Associate  in  Arts  graduates  go  on  to  senior 
institutions.   Broward  Community  College  is  often  told  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  senior  institutions  that  its  graduates  do  very  well  in 
their  upper  division  work,  and  that  these  institutions  would  like 
more  of  them. 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  taught  by  the  Department  of  History,  Political 
Science,  Geography  and  Philosophy  reflect  the  general  purposes  of  the 
college  as  was  indicated  earlier.   Course  descriptions  fit  those  in 
the  catalog.   Courses  currently  offered  and  which  should  be  retained 
in  the  future  are: 
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History  101  World  Civilization 

History  102  World  Civilization 

History  102  World  Civilization  (Honors) 

History  111  Two  Americas 

History  112  Two  Americas 

History  201  U.  S.  History 

History  202  U.  S.  History 

History  202  U.S.  History  (Honors) 

History  205  Black  America 

Political  Science  121  National  Government 

Political  Science  122  State  &  Local  Government 

Geography  101  Intro  to  Geography 

Geography  201  West  Regional  Geography 

Geography  202  Non-West  Regional  Geography 

Philosophy  161  Logic 

Philosophy  260  Intro  to  Philosophy 

Philosophy  263  Ethics 

All  courses  offered  by  the  department  carry  three  semester  hours 

credit . 

Those  which  have  prerequisites  are: 

History  201-2  (Sophomore  standing  or  instructor  approval) 

Philosophy  260  and  263  (sophomore  standing) 

H  or  Honors  courses  which  must  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  honors  prog: 

The  department  recommends  that  the  following  three  semester 

credit  courses  be  offered  on  an  elective  basis: 

History  of  Florida  (Survey  of  Florida  history  from  settlement  to  the  pre 
Twentieth  Century  World  History  (Survey  of  World  History  from  1900  to 

the  present ) 
Survey  of  Russian  History  (Survey  of  Russian  history  from  Slavic 

beginnings  to  the  present) 
Non-Western  History  (Survey  of  Far  Eastern,  Middle  Eastern,  and 

African  History) 
Contemporary  Political  Problems  (Survey  of  National  and  International 

problems  currently  facing  the  world) 
International  Relations  (Survey  of  theories  and  power  structures  in 

international  politics) 

It  is  recognized  that  many  of  these  courses  will  be  of  limited  appeal 

within  the  college,  but  they  may  be  justified  by  virtue  of  having 

appeal  in  the  community,  thus  fulfilling  the  community  service  obligationa 

of  the  College. 
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Departmental  faculty  feel  that  the  General  Education  -require- 
ments for  the  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  fround  on  page  52  of  the  catalog 
should  be  changed  for  the  History  and  Social  Sciences  to  read  as 
follows : 

History  and  the  Social  Sciences 9  Semester  Hours 

Group  A  -  HIS  101,  102,  111,  112,  201,  202 
PSC  121,  122 

Group  B  -  SOC  201,  211,  221 

PSY  101,  201,  212,  221,  238 

Select  any  six  hours  from  Group  A  and  any  three  hours  from  Group  B. 


By  requiring  additional  courses  and  changing  the  structure  of  the 
requirements  it  is  felt  that  students  will  get  a   broader  background 
in  the  Social  Sciences. 
TEACHING  METHODS 

The  Department  of  History,  Political  Science,  Geography,  and 
Philosophy  uses  many  divergent  methods  of  instruction.   There  are, how- 
ever, variations  of  the  traditional  lecture-discussion  method. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  lecturer  is  knowledgeable,  interested  in  his 
pupils  as  people,  not  just  as  pupils,  and  that  he  respects  their 
intelligence.   The  lecturer  attempts  to  develop  knowledge,  inquisi- 
tiveness,  and  to  introduce  students  to  important,  interesting,  and 
exciting  new  ideas.   Some  instructors  stress  lead  questions  in  an 
effort  to  ascertain  the  reactions  and  opinion  of  students.   Often 
instructors  bring  current  events  to  a  focus  as  a  pivotal  point 
around  which  events  of  the  past  can  be  related. 
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One  instructor  chooses  approximately  fifteen  of  his  best  students 
and  asks  them  to  read  approximately  a  dozen  outstanding  monographs 
related  to  the  subject.   The  students  must  also  attend  class  and  take 
the  usual  tests . 

The  extend  of  audio-visual  usage  varies  according  to  the  needs 
and  techniques  of  the  instructor  as  well  as  the  subject.   Educational 
films  are  available  from  the  college's  learning  resources  center  and 
also  can  be  rented  from  other  institutions.   Instructors  for  govern- 
ment courses  and  many  history  courses  use  overhead  transparencies  to 
outline  the  material  and  to  enlarge  maps .   The  opaque  and  slide 
projectors  and  tape  recorders  are  also  employed  as  an  aid  to  improved 
understanding  of  the  subject  at  hand. 

Many  instructors  duplicate  study  guides  and/or  review  questions 
for  each  student.   Research  papers  are  sometimes  required,  but  may 
be  optional  depending  upon  the  instructor,  class  size,  and  interests. 
One  political  science  teacher  assigns  a  research  paper  for  his  State 
and  Local  Government  course  and  a  book  report  for  National  Government 
classes.   The  report  is  written  in  class  under  his  supervision. 

TESTING  PROCEDURES 

Students  are  examined  and  graded  upon  questions  that  test  their 
understanding  and  their  reasoning  ability.   The  faculty  believe  that 
they  must  be  constantly  alert  to  avoid  loading  students  with  facts  at 
the  expense  of  impairing  their  ideas . 
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Testing  methods  used  are: 

1.  discussion  questions 

2.  short  answer  question  such  as  chronological  sequences,  matching, 
multiple  choice,  rewrite  of  the  false  questions,  and  completion 

3.  a  combination  of  discussion  and  short  answer  questions. 

Faculty  members  exercise  the  freedom  to  utilize  any  testing  methods 
wkich  they  feel  best  covers  the  material.   Some  instructors  gain  the 
cooperation  of  their  classes  by  asking  what  type  of  questions  are 
favored.   Comprehensive  questions  require  the  students  to  contrast, 
eoispare ,  trace ,  tell  how  or  why  events  or  actions  occur  or  occurred . 

E&CULTY  PERSONNEL  &  POLICY 

The  faculty  consists  of  nineteen  full-time  members.   No  part-time 
faculty  is  presently  employed. 

The  following  chart  gives  the  teaching  certificate  rank,  highest 
degree  held  plus  additional  credits  beyond  the  degree,  subject  spec- 
ialty, years  of  teaching  experience,  and  age  of  members. 


Faculty 

Member 

Teacher 

Certificate 

Rank 

Highest  Degree 

Held  Plus  Additional 

Credit  Hours 

Subject 
Specialty 

Years 
of 

Tchg. 
Exp. 

Age 

A 

I 

PhD 

History 

4 

50^60 

B 

.  II 

MA  +  30 

Philosophy 

22 

40-50 

C 

II 

MA  -f  30 

History 

24 

50-60 

D 

II 

MA 

M  Ed  +  60 

History 
Education 

16 

50-60 

E 

IA 

MA  +  60 

History 

2 

30-40 

F 

II 

M  Ed 
MA 

6th  Yr. 
+  80 

Prof . 

Dip. 

Education 
History  & 

Govt. 
Education 
History  & 

Govt. 

16 

50-60 
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Teacher         Highest  Degree         Subject  ,    Years     Age 
Certificate     Held  Plus  Addition-    Specialty    of 
Rank  al  Credit  Hours  Tchg . 

EX£ 

II  MA  +  9 

II  MA 

II  M  Ed.  +  12 

II  M  Ed  +  9 

II  MA 

II  MAJC 

MAJCT 
II  MA 

II  MAE 

MA  +  6 

II  MA  +  24 

II  .   MA  +  18 

II  MA  +  6 

II  MA  +  55 

II  MA  +  5 

Individual  research  projects  consist   of: 

1.  A  Study  of  the  Political  System  of  Contemporary  Chile 

2.  History  of  Due  Process  of  Law  in  the  U.S.  between  1789-1867 

3.  Andre  Tardieu,  Prime  Minister  of  France  1929-32 

4.  A  Study  of  the  Soviet  Security  System 

5.  A  Study  of  Contemporary  English  Quaker  History.   Instructor 
studied  in  London  during  summer  of  1972 

6.  Practicum  -  an  Objective  vs.  Subjective  Testing  in  (World  Civ.) 
classes  at  BCC.  Ideas  on  Correlation  between  the  two. 


Pol.  Sci. 

2 

50-60 

History 

10 

60-70 

Pol .  Science 

21 

40-50 

History 

11 

60-70 

History 
Geography 

1st  Yr 
Instr . 
3 

.20-30 
20-30 

Pol,  Sci.  . 

8 

60-70 

History 

21 

40-50 

History 

9 

20-30 

Pol.  Sci. 

7 

30-40 

History 

11 

50-60 

History 

18 

40-50 

History 

4 

20-30 
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Instructors  are  also  involved  in  public  relation  activities  such 
as  teaching  social  Science  at  a  prison  camps,  providing  guest  lectures 
at  other  colleges ,  and  giving  talks  to  local  clubs  and  organizations . 

Extra  responsibility  of  the  faculty  indlude  membership  on  Depart- 
mental and  general  faculty  committees,  sponsors  and  advisors  to 
fraternities  and  other  student  organizations.   The  faculty  members  are 
available  to  advise  students  in  the  various  areas  of  specialization. 

'fhe  administrative  details  of  the  Department  are  handled  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  and  the  Department  Head 
of  History  and  Political  Science . 

Instructors  of  the  various  courses  are  assigned  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department. 

The  appointment  of  new  personnel  is  handled  primarily  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  with  such 
assistance  from  Department  members  as  he  requests. 

The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  has  a  full-time 
secretary  and  one  student  aide.   The  secretary  handles  stenographic 
work,  payroll,  ordering  of  supplies,  and  acts  as  a  receptionist  for 
the  department. 

Faculty  members  are  evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  semester  by 
students  during  class  time.   The  results  of  these  evaluations  are 
available  to  faculty  members  for  self-improvement.   In  addition  to 
this  evaluation,  faculty  members  are  evaluated  annually  by  the  depart- 
ment head. 
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LIBRARY 

The  library  has  many  materials  in  all  the  fields  taught  by 
this  department.   It  is  generally  felt  by  most  of  the  department's 
instructors  that  the  library's  publications  were  sufficient  for  the 
size  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  courses  taught.   The  library 
subscribes  to  the  major  journals  in  each  of  the  fields  as  well  as 
to  many  periodicals  directly  related  to  the  courses  in  this  area. 
Sufficiently  available  are  documents,  dictionaries,  biographies, 
atlases,  and  audio-visual  aids  as  well  as  books  in  each  of  the  areas. 
Faculty  members  have  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  helpfulness 
and  cooperat Itesu  received  from  the  library  staff.   The  library 
responds  qui^Jcly  to  requests  for  new  publications. 

Student'  usage  of  the  library  varies  from  course  to  course  de- 
pending upon  assignments.   It  is  used  to  complete  requirements  for  book 
reports,  outside  readings,  term  papers,  and  miscellaneous  reports 
or  research.   Faculty  usage  varies  according  to  the  individual  instruc- 
tor . 
PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

The  Department  of  History,  Political  Science,  Geography,  and 
Philosophy  is  housed  with  the  rest  of  the  Social  Science  Division 
on  the  second  floor  of  buildings  15  and  16.        The  Division  moved 
into  these  quarters  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the  fall  of  1965.   The 
original  plan  for  this  campus  was  for  the  Social  Sciences  to  have 
the  second  floor  and  the  Communications  Division  to  have  the  first 
floor  of  these  two  buildings  until  a  new  building  could  be  construc- 
ted for  the  Social  Sciences.   When  the  new  building  was  completed  the 
Communications  Division  was  to  have  all  of  buildings  15  and  16. 
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The  Rothrock,  Rothrock,  and  Reynolds  Report  of  1966-67  also  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  for  the  Social  Sciences  Division. 
This  building  has  not  been  constructed. 

All  Departmental  office  space  is  on  the  second  floor  of  Building 
#65.   Thirteen  of  the  eighteen  full-time  faculty  members  in  the  depart- 
ment have  individual  offices.   The  remainder  share  as  an  open  office 
the  room  which  was  designed  to  be  the  Divisional  Conference  Room. 
The  Department  shares  with  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences  the 
following  areas:   a  secretarial  area,  a  storage  room,  a  work  room, 
and  faculty  rest  rooms . 

The  Department  has  the  ^sse  of  six  classrooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  Building  #15.   It  had  had  seven  until  August,  1972.   Some  of  these 
rooms  have  orre  or  two  temporary  partitions  which  are  not  sound  proof. 
Noise  carryover  from  one  room  to  another  is  quite  noticeable ,  and 
bothersome.   Air  Conditioning  is  faulty  in  both  buildings  which  is  a 
serious  problem  with  large  classes . 

There  is  one  full-time  secretary  for  the  Department  whose  working 
area  is  part  of  an  open  area  between  the  two  entrances  to  the  divisional 
offices.   She  shares  space  with  two  other  secretaries.   In  the  past 
year  one  student  workship  has  been  given  the  department  under  the 
secretary's  direction.   This  student  works  fifteen  hours  a  week. 

The  departmental  secretary  is  on  duty  during  regular  business 
hours  five  days  a  week.   All  faculty  have  keys  to  the  classrooms  and 
the  outside  doors  of  the  buildings.   Custodial  service  is  adequate 
for  .the  classrooms  but  it  is  sometimes  sporadic  for  individual  offices 
and  inadequate  for  the  faculty  restrooms. 
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The  department  is  adequately  supplied  with  maps  in  the 
classrooms.   Faculty  office  furniture  is  adequate,  but  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  book  shelves.   The  Xerox  machine  should  be  re- 
placed with  a  newer  model. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Department  of  History,  Political  Science,  Geography, 
and  Philosophy  recommends : 

1.  Those  additional  courses  previously  recommended  be  adopted. 

2.  Students  enrolled  in  080  language  courses  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  courses  in  this  department  until  they 
have  mastered  the  necessary  language  skills. 

3.  Classrooms  be  soundproofed  where  soundproofing  is  inadequate. 

4.  Air  conditioning  in  the  classroom  building  be  improved  since 
it  has  been  unsatisfactory  since  its  installation. 

5.  Space  be  provided  for  faculty  office  space  to  house  those 
sharing  the  conference  room. 

6.  An  additional  classroom  be  provided  to  allow  scheduling 
flexibility  to  meet  student  demands  for  course  offerings  at 
the  hours  when  most  students  wish  to  take  courses. 

7.  The  Social  Sciences  be  given  a  building  as  was  originally 
planned . 

8.  Geography  and  Philosophy  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  department 
in  the  organizational  chart  since  they  are  not  currently 
recognized  as  such. 

9.  Catalog  changes  be  adopted  as  mentioned  earlier. 
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PROJECTION 

The  ten  year  projection  for  the  department  should  reflect 
the  continued  growth  of  Broward  Community  College.   Estimate  of 
growth  of  the  college  is  8%  per  year.   Projected  enrollment 
increase  in  the  History  Department  is  approximately  4%  per  year. 
Currently  there  are  approximately  2400  students  enrolled  for 
courses  in  History,  Political  Science,  Geography,  and  Philo- 
sophy at  the  Central  Campus.   An  additional  250  students  are 
enrolled  in  History  and  Political  Science  courses  at  the  North 
Campus . 

Faculty  will  increase  only  slightly  on  the  Central  Campus. 
There  are  currently  seventeen  full-time  instructors  in  the  de- 
partment on  the  Central  Campus.   Two  full-time  instructors  are 
now  in  the  department  at  the  North  Campus.   It  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  historian  will  be  required  at  the  North  Campus 
each  year.   One  additional  political  scientist  will  berrequired 
every  two  years.   No  course  offerings  in  Geography  or  Philosophy 
are  contemplated  until  1975  at  the  North  Campus.   At  that  time  one 
full-time  instructor  in  each  area  of  study  will  be  required. 

Program  additions  for  the  department  include  continued  efforts 
to  extend  course  work  to  off-campus  locations.   Currently  underway 
is  a  program  of  offering  college  credit  courses  to  honors  high 
school  students  in  various  area  high  schools. 


Term  I  1968  C.  Handl eman-Social  Science  Division 

Sept.  15,  1972 
Term  I  1972  Obtained  from  Data  Processing 

6781 

History         Political  Science  Geography        Philosophy 

GEO  101   64     PHI  161    39 

GEO  201   58     PHI  260   107 

PHI  263    12 


HIS  101 

628 

PSC 

121 

376 

HIS  102 

149 

PSC 

122 

71 

HIS  111 

312 

PSC 

221 

11 

HIS  112 

138 

HIS  201 

97 

HIS  202 

33 

Totals    1357 458 1_22 158 

6782 
History         Political  Science  Geography        Rhllosophy 


HIS  101 

201 

PSC  121    338  ' 

GEO  101  81 

PHI  161    36 

HIS  102 

449 

PSC  122    85 

201  99 

PHI  260   124 

HIS  111 

176 

PSC  222     8 

PHI  263    28 

HIS  112 

229 

HIS  201 

121 

HIS  202 

93 

\ 

Totals 

1349 

431 

180 

188 

6783A 

History 

Political  Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

76 

PSC  121     61 

GEO  201 .  61 

PHI  260.    62 

HIS  102 

59 

PSC  122    53 

HIS  111 

31 

HIS  112 

53 

. 

HIS  201 

62 

Totals 

281 

114 

61 

62 

6783B 

History 

Political  Science 

HIS  101 

105 

PSC  121    43 

HIS  10.2 

35 

PSC  122    37 

HIS  111 

30 

HIS  112 

18 

HIS  201 

60 

HIS  202 

18 

Totals 

266 

80 

6891 

HISTORY  Political  Science   Geography      Philosophy 

HIS  101  784  PSC  121     389      GEO  101    56    PHI  161    28 

HIS  102  229  PSC  122     74      GEO  201    83    PHI  260   111 

HIS  111  308  PSC  221      9                    PHI  263    13 

HIS  112  90 

HIS  201  129 

HIS  202  62 

Totals  1602             472              139           152 


6892 

History 

Political 

Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

393 

PSC  121 

360 

GEO  101    78 

PHI  161    38 

HIS  102 

694 

PSC  122 

142 

GEO  201    95 

PHI  260   150 

HIS  111 

146 

PSC  221 

14 

HIS  112 

188 

HIS  201 

100 

HIS  202 

140 

Totals 

1661 

516 

173 

188 

6893-A 

History        Political  Science   Geography      Philosophy 

HIS  101  94    PSC  121      71  PHI  260    46 

HIS  102  36 

HIS  111  42 

HIS  112  34 

HIS  201  36 

HIS  202  68 

Totals    310 7J 46_ 

6893-B 

History        Political  Science   Geography      Philosophy 

GEO  201   70 


HIS  101 

88 

PSC  121 

80 

HIS  102 

71 

PSC  122 

67 

HIS  111 

16 

HIS  112 

5 

HIS  201 

72 

HIS  202 

21 

Totals  273  147  70 


6901 


History 

Political 

Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

761 

PSC  121 

526 

GEO  101    69 

PHI  161    40 

HIS  102 

315 

PSC  122 

158 

GEO  201    60 

PHI  260   110 

HIS  111 

338 

PHI  263    24 

HIS  112 

175 

HIS  201 

115 

HIS  202 

119 

Totals 

1823 

684 

129 

174 

6902 

History 

Political 

Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

396 

PSC  121 

388 

GEO  101    94 

PHI  161    35 

HIS  102 

644 

PSC  122 

165 

GEO  201    56 

PHI  260    78 

HIS  111 

.223 

PHI  263    31 

HIS  112 

234 

HIS  201 

150 

HIS  202 

126 

Totals 

1773 

553 

150 

144 

6903A 

History 

Political 

Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

113 

PSC  121 

76 

PHI  260.   36 

HIS  102 

62 

PSC  122 

90 

HIS  111 

27 

HIS  112 

42 

HIS  201 

38 

HIS  202 

54 

Totals 

336 

166 

36 

6903B 

History 

Political 

Science 

Geography 

Phi losophy 

HIS  101 

92 

PSC  121 

80 

GEO  101 

20 

HIS  102 

73 

PSC  122 

63 

GEO  201 

11 

HIS  111 

39 

HIS  201 

35 

HIS  202 

37 

Totals 

276 

143 

31 

History 


HIS 
HIS 
HIS 
HIS 
HIS 
HIS 
HIS 


101 
102 
111 
112 
201 
202 
205 


History 


HIS 
HIS 
HIS 
HIS 
HIS 
HIS 


101 
102 
111 
112 
201 
202 


772 
395 
252 
177 
184 
100 
45 


Totals    1925 


118 
77 
40 
30 
75 
38 


7011 
Political  Science 


Geography 


Philosophy 


PSC  121 
PSC  122 


496 
154 


GEO 
GEO 


101 
201 


69 
81 


PHI  161 
PHI  260 
PHI  263 


650 


150 


35 

no 

30 


175 


History 

7012 

HIS  101 

464 

PSC  121 

406 

GEO  101 

74 

PHI 

161.   43 

HIS  102 

652 

PSC  122 

220 

GEO  201 

78 

PHI 

260.  109 

HIS  111 

201 

GEO  202 

29 

PHI 

263.   38 

HIS  112 

197 

HIS  201 

114 

HIS  202 

163 

HIS  205 

107 

Totals 

1898 

626 

181 

190 

7013A 

History 

Political 

Science 

Geography 

Phi" 

losophy 

HIS  101 

no 

PSC  121 

73 

GEO   201 

35 

HIS  102 

114 

PSC  122 

78 

GEO   202 

20 

HIS  111 

37 

HIS  112 

33 

HIS  201 

69 

HIS  202 

33 

Totals 

396 

151 

55 

Pol .Sci , 

PSC  121 
PSC  122 


7013B 

77 
75 


Geography 


Philosophy 
PHI  260    74 


Totals 


378 


152 


74 


7121 

History 

Political  Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

699 

PSC  121   522 

GEO  101 

71 

PHI  161    38 

HIS  102 

329 

PSC  122   208 

GEO  201 

34 

PHI  260   117 

HIS  111 

269 

GEO  202 

43 

PHI  263    36 

HIS  112 

169 

HIS  201 

199 

HIS  202 

155 

HIS  205 

78 

Totals 

1898 

730 

148 

191 

7122 

History 

Political  Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

363 

PSC  121    380 

GEO  101 

72 

PHI  161    37 

HIS  102 

539 

PSC  122   275 

GEO  201 

60 

PHI  260   117 

HIS  111 

140 

GEO  202 

22 

PHI  263    36 

HIS  112 

184 

HIS  201 

189 

HIS  202 

157 

HIS  205 

82 

Totals 

1654 

655 

154 

190 

7123A 

History 

Political  Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

99 

PSC  121    7  2 

PHI  260   58 

HIS  102 

68 

PSC  122   66 

HIS  111 

27 

HIS  112 

23 

HIS  201 

82 

HIS  202 

19 

Totals 

318 

138 

58 

7123B 

History 

Political  Science 

Geography 

Philosophy 

HIS  101 

101 

PSC  121    75 

GEO  101 

25 

HIS  102 

69 

PSC  122    69 

GEO  202 

23 

HIS  111 

18 

HIS  112 

40 

HIS  201 

18 

HIS  202 

38 

Totals 

284 

144 

48 

HOTEL  RESTAURANT  INSTITUTION  ADMINISTRATION 


SELF -STUDY  REPORT 


DECEMBER,  1972 


Chairman: 

Ray  Dieterich 


HOTEL  RESTAURANT  INSTITUTION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  HRI  Department  is  an  innovative  and  forward  thinking  depart- 
ment.  In  this  department,  the  faculty  tries  many  new  techniques, 
including  simulations,  case  studies,  on-the-job  training,  discussion 
groups,  and  student  demonstrations.   In  conjunction  with  these,  faculty 
uses  the  traditional  methods  of  lecture,  testing,  research  papers,  and 
reports .   The  faculty  thinks  that  this  broad  range  of  techniques  teaches 
the  necessary  theory  and,  further,  teaches  individual  leadership  aggres- 
siveness to  prepare  for  eventual  entrance  into  the  HRI  Industry. 

At  present  there  are  no  selection  procedures  for  this  department. 
Our  student  body  is  primarily  hospitality  career  oriented,  and  we  find 
very  few  students  with  no  prior  experience  in  the  hotel  field.   The  present 
student  body  is  composed  of  students  ranging  in  age  from  seventeen  years 
to  fifty  years  of  age .   Approximately  twenty  percent  of  the  student  body 
is  composed  of  young  high  school  graduates  (seventeen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age) ,  fifty  percent  composed  of  veterans  and  others  in  their  mid- 
twenties  ,  and  thirty  percent  composed  of  those  over  thirty  years  of  age* 
Almost  all  the  student  body  is  presently  employed  in  the  hospitality 
industry,  half  employed  in  supervisory  or  management  positions. 

The  department  believes  that  there  is  no  need  for  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  our  students ,  because  they  come  to  us  with  the  desire  to 
become  part  of  the  hospitality  industry  and  experienced  in  the  field 
of  study. 
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The  department  has  grown  from  144  students  in  Term  I.  1968  to  181 
students  in  Term  I,  1972.  As  a  result  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
hotel  restaurant  industry  in  South  Florida,  many  students  work  in 
the  hotel  circuits  in  the  North  during  the  summer  months  and  in  Florida 
from  December  to  April.  As  a  result,  many  more  students  enroll  in 
classes  during  the  second  term  of  the  school  year. 

The  hotel-restaurant  program  plans  to  increase  its  enrollment  by 
starting  a  series  of  seminars  to  acquaint  the  area  with  the  program  and 
through  a  recruiting  program  to  acquaint  the  local  high  schools  with 
the  present  program.   For  the  present  enrollment,  there  is  need  for 
only  one  full-time  instructor;  but  as  the  enrollment  increases  and 
the  program  grows ,  there  will  be  a  need  for  up  to  three  full-time 
instructors .   This  growth  is  f orcast  due  to  the  new  university , 
Florida  International  Unviersity,  Miami,  Florida,  which  is  alleviating 
our  articulation  problems.   Resources  needed  for  the  future  include: 
more  classrooms ,  a  front  desk  simulation  area  for  training  purposes , 
audio-visual  material ,  money ,  and  teaching  aids . 

Most  courses  are  run  in  the  following  manner.   On  the  first  day 
of  class  all  students  are  given  the  assignment  to  write  on  "What  does 
the  student  expect  to  get  out  of  taking  this  course?"   This  assignment 
is  collected  and  evaluated;  the  course  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  students' 
needs  and  desires  along  with  necessary  course  information.   The  students 
are  then  assigned  a  term  project. 

The  courses  are  operated  primarily  through  the  discussion  group 
method.   The  class  is  divided  into  three  groups:   Group  A  discusses  the 
assigned  topic,  and  Groups  B  and  C  grade  Group  A  on  a  one-to-ten  scale. 
This  process,  interspersed  with  tests,  lectures,  and  films,  continues 
until  all  groups  are  equal. 
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The  HRI  curriculum  stresses  the  training  of  future  executives  in 
the  Hotel/Restaurant  Industry  as  well  as  in  the  community  at  large . 
The  HRI  Faculty  are  convinced  that  this  comprehensive  and  aggressive 
program  fulfills  the  needs  and  ideals  of  the  Hotel/Restaurant  Industry. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Because  the  individual  courses  which  form  the  building  blocks 
for  these  programs  range  from  the  skill  level  (how  to  operate  an 
accounting  machine)  to  the  conceptual  (decision-making) ,  a  wide  range 
of  teaching  methods  must  be  employed.   The  parameters  for  each  course 
are  based  on  objectives .   The  active  participation  of  the  students  is 
required  in  their  formation.   The  mix  of  teaching  methods  employed  in 
any  specific  course  would  depend  upon  the  level  of  abstractness ,  the 
course  objectives,  and  the  competencies  which  the  individual  students 
already  possess . 

Lectures ,  demonstrations ,  field  trips  ,  audio-visual  presentations , 
research  projects,  case  studies,  role  playing,  discussion  groups, 
computer  assisted  instruction  via  models  and  simulations ,  assigned 
readings  in  contemporary  literature,  evaluations,  work-study  projects, 
are  among  teaching  methods  employed.   The  department  believes  that  the 
imparting  of  information  is  not  the  province  of  only  the  instructors  and 
calls  upon  current  students ,  past  students ,  industry  leaders  and  other 
resource  people  to  assist  in  this  function.   Extensive  use  is  made  of 
mechanical  aids  such  as  V.T.R.'s,  audio  recorders,  projectors,  etc. 
The  students  are  required  to  achieve  minimal  competency  in  the  use  of 
this  equipment  as  a  preparation  for  their  future  role  as  trainers  in 
industry . 
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The  most  effective  methods  have  proven  to  be  those  which  demand  that 
each  individual  plays  an  active  part  in  the  learning  and  testing  process. 
Thus  in  all  courses,  the  individual  student  is  required  to  complete  a 
task  that  may  be  measured  by  his  peers  as  well  as  the  instructor. 

The  evaluation  of  general  departmental  effectiveness  is  relatively 
simple  and  immediate  in  an  occupationally  oriented  program.   All  we  need 
answer  is  ,  "How  is  the  former  student  performing  in  the  career  field 
he  has  chosen  for  himself?"  As  the  department  ages  and  our  graduates 
are  10 ,  20 ,  and  more  years  out  of  school ,  we  shall  need  to  apply  more 
sophisticated  measuring  devices  to  help  in  ascertaining  how  successful 
we  have  been  in  educating  the  whole  man  in  addition  to  the  hotelier, 
the  restauranteur . 

The  department  keeps  contact  with  our  graduates  and  at  this  time 
knows  of  none  who  are  seeking  employment  or  a  change  of  employment. 
Each  year  has  seen  more  recruiters  visit  BCC  coming  from  as  far  away 
as  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.   Former  students  call 
and  visit  the  campus  in  an  attempt  to  recruit. 

Judging  the  effectiveness  of  the  individual  instructor  and  indivi- 
dual course  is  more  difficult.   In  addition  to  the  campus-wide  student 
evaluation  we  employ  a  student  evaluation  device  in  our  work-study  course. 
Each  week  the  student  who  is  gaining  experience  in  his  industry  is 
asked  to  answer  these  questions  on  a  seven  day  recall  basis. 

1.  How  did  BCC  training  help  you  for  this  job? 

2.  How  did  BCC  training  help  you  for  a  better  job? 

3 .  How  could  BCC  training  be  improved? 
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Twice  during  the  work  period  we  ask  the  student's  industry  supervisor 
to  answer  these  questions  about  BCC  training  vis-a-vis  the  student. 

1.  Was  it  adequate  for  the  job  the  student  is  now  performing? 

2.  Was  it  adequate  for  promotion  to  a  higher  level  job? 

3.  Did  it  inculcate  the  hospitality  attitude  into  the  student? 
We  also  ask  him: 

1 .  Would  you  hire  another  student? 

2 .  Would  you  hire  a  graduate? 

3.  How  could  BCC  improve? 

Although  this  AS  program  is  designated  a  career  type,  we  find 
many  of  our  graduates  transferring  to  other  institutions  in  pursuit 
of  the  baccalaureate.   Although  most  universities  must  relax  their  rules 
to  admit  these  AS  degree  holders,  we  have  never  experienced  the  rejec- 
tion of  subsequent  students  due  to  the  poor  performance  of  ones  pre- 
viously accepted.   The  list  of  institutions  which  have  welcomed  our 
transfers  includes,  Florida  Atlantic  University,  Florida  State  University, 
Florida  International  University,  Cornell  University,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Indiana  Northern  University,  University  or  Denver, 
University  of  Nevada,  University  of  Hawaii  and  Stout  State  University. 

Tests  and  Examinations 


The  most  effective  type  of  examinations  administered  by  the  depart- 
ment are  those  in  which  the  student  performs  a  task  pre-defined  by  the 
educational  goals  of  the  course  and  evaluated  by  him  and  his  peers . 
These  are  relatively  simple  to  devise  in  the  skill-level  course .   The 
use  of  V-T.R.'s  and  other  reproductive  aids  assists  in  the  self -evaluation. 
As  we  move  into  the  more  conceptual  areas  we  must  rely  on  the  production 
of  reports,  budgets,  f orcasts ,  planning  documents  and  other  similar 
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evidence  of  cognitive  accomplishments.  In  addition,  the  traditional 
objective  and  subjective  examinations  are  administered  throughout  the 
semester. 

A  study  of  the  grade  distributions  reported  below  suggests  that 
the  department  must  become  more  rigorous  in  constructing  and  evaluating 
test  items. 

Grade  Distribution-Total  Faculty    Grade  Distribution-HRI 


A 

13,506 

16.7% 

A 

142 

42.4% 

B 

19,243 

23.7% 

B 

66 

19.7% 

C 

16,127 

19.9% 

C 

40 

11.9% 

D 

4,061 

5.0% 

D 

14 

4.2% 

F 

2,186 

2.7% 

F 

9 

2.7% 

WF 

276 

.3% 

WF 

5 

1.5% 

JS1 

137 

.2% 

W 

39 

11.6% 

w 

16,351 

20.2% 

I 

6 

1.8% 

WT 

543 

.7% 

AU 

14 

4.2% 

WP 

1,829 

2.2% 

TOTAL  • 

335 

100.0% 

-I 

2,903 

3.6% 

AU 

1,970 

2.4% 

NC 

875 

1.1% 

NG 

1 ,091 

1.3% 

TOTAL 

81,098 

100.0% 

FACULTY 


1.  Rank 

2 .  Degree 


3.   Subject 

Specialities 


4.  Experience 


CC2 

B.3.  Hotel  Admin. 

M.Ed.  Admin,  and 

Supervision 

Management ,  Marketing , 
Finance,  Accounting 

Education-6  yrs .  BCC 

industry-Hotels ,  Motels 
and  Clubs ,  (Front  Office , 
Accounting ,  Sales ,  General 
-Management,  Corporate  Officer 


AC1 

B.S.  Business  Admin. 


Food  and  Beverage 
Production  Service 

Education-1  yr.  BCC 

Industry-Hotels , 
(Front  Office ,  Food 
Production  and  Service , 
Beverage  Production  and 
Service) 


5 .   Age 


47 


27 
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When  subject  specialities  are  required  that  no  full-time  faculty  member 
possesses ,  the  departmant  is  able  to  call  upon  resource  people  in  the 
community .   An  example  would  be  the  dietetics  and  nutrition  courses 
taught  by  American  Dietetic  Association  members . 

Research 


The  faculty  is  at  present  conducting  research  in  three  areas : 

A.  The  market  for  United  States  manufactured  equipment  in  the  hotels, 
restaurants  and  pubs  of  Great  Britain. 

B.  The  applicability  of  the  externally  assessed  examination,  as 
practiced  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  career  curricula  offered 
at  Broward  Community  College . 

C.  The  need  for  a  program  in  International  Business  Administration 
and  the  curricular  content  should  such  a  need  be  evidenced. 

These  projects  are  all  current.  No  indicators  of  effectiveness 
are  available . 

The  space  being  used  by  the  HRI  Department  at  the  present  is 
adequate  for  the  present  student  body;  but  if  the  program  grows,  the 
space  will  become  extremely  cramped.   The  problem  of  the  classroom 
situation  will  make  it  impossible  to  run  all  the  courses  needed  within 
one  class  day  for  all  the  students  when  the  program  advances  to  this 
level.   The  best  possible  solution  would  be  to  introduce  a  small  hotel 
operation  operated  by  the  students  under  instructor  supervision,  which, 
in  the  long  run,  would  train  the  students  in  the  realities  of  the  industry 
and  would  return  a  profit  to  the  college.    This  was  included  in  the 
original  plans  for  this  program,  but  was  not  done  because  of  the  great 
cost  involved. 
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The  course  of  study  requires  a  great  deal  of  library  research  work. 
The  students  have  to  use  the  library  to  find  the  material  and  information 
for  the  15  to  20  short  research  papers  and  discussions  that  are  required 
for  each  class .   The  HRI  Department  is  well  supplied  with  library  resources 

During  the  last  seven  years ,  the  Hotel/Restaurant/  Institution 
Department  has  gradually  grown  to  its  present  size .   One  difficulty  in 
that  the  student  body  changes  drastically  each  year  in  that  returning 
students  total  about  twenty  percent  of  the  total  enrollment.   The 
department  is  attempting  to  get  a  student  body  that  will  complete  their 
entire  education  instead  of  acquiring  just  one  or  two  useful  courses  and 
going  out  into  the  industry. 

Policies 


The  major  change  needed  to  improve  faculty  effectiveness  is  to 
broaden  the  base  of  the  department  by  expanding  into  education  for 
closely  related  areas  of  the  service  industries .   The  subsequent 
expansion  of  the  faculty  would  offer  two  major  advantages: 

A.  The  individual  faculty  member  would  be  permitted  more 
specialization  in  the  courses  taught  and, 

B.  Departmental  duties,  both  academic  and  administrative,  which 
are  now  the  sole  responsibility  of  two  people  would  be  shared 
by  a  larger  group . 

Projections 

The  fastest  growing  areas  of  the  economy  are  the  broad  service 
industries .   Recognition  exists  worldwide  that  the  most  viable  vehicles 
for  education  for  these  industries  are  the  programs  originally  devised 
to  serve  the  foodservice/lodging  industries. 
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The  fastest  growing  industry  in  the  world  is  tourism.   The  pattern 
in  educational  institutions  worldwide  has  been  to  add  these  courses 
to  existing  programs  designed  for  the  foodservice/lodging  industries. 

The  nutritional  needs  of  vast  numbers  of  Americans  are  not  being 
met.  As  more  people  demand  more  from  the  resources  of  our  planet, 
nutrition  will  become  even  a  greater  problem.   Traditional  answers 
which  allocate  an  unfair  share  of  these  resources  to  the  affluent 
nations  away  from  the  emerging  nations  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Here  in  Broward  County  are  major  concentrations  of  two  of  the  nutri- 
tionally deprived  segments  of  our  population;  the  senior  citizens, 
and  the  migrant  families.   Our  current  foodservice  program  must  be 
expanded  to  encompass  this  area. 

Easily  definable  programs  in  Tourism,  Nutrition,  and  Dietetics 
will  require  the  addition  of  the  following  staff  members : 

A.  Tourism  -  2  instructors 

B.  Nurtition  -  2  instructors 

and  and 

Dietetics    2  technicians 

C.  Departmental  -  2  clerical 

The  new  programs  could  be  funded  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
currently  offered. 

The  courses  in  Tourism  and  Dietetics  have  been  requested  by  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agencies  and  the  American  Dietetics  Associa- 
tion, each  speaking  for  the  broad  segments  of  our  population  they  serve. 
These  programs  exist  in  the  local  educational  hierarchy  on  both  sides 
of  the  community  college ,  leaving  Broward  Community  College  as  the  only 
institution  which  has  not  heeded  the  call  to  serve  its  community.   The 
creation  of  a  bridge  between  the  offerings  of  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction and  those  of  Florida  International  University  are  of  overwhelming 
urgency  and  utmost  priority. 


JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT 


SELF -STUDY  REPORT 


DECEMBER  ,  1972 


Chairman:   Max  Hall 


JOURNALISM 

Objectives 

The  journalism  program  reflects  belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  individual,  and  all  activities  are  geared  toward  providing 
opportunities  for  young  people  and  adults  to  develop  themselves  for  a 
useful  and  worthwhile  life  in  our  society.   Mass  communications  are 
an  integral  part  of  a  democratic  society,  and  proper  training  in  this 
field,  including  use  of  the  media,  will  help  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  field  to  become  proficient,  and  also  be  of  use  to  those  whose 
major  interests  lie  elsewhere. 

The  teaching  of  mass  communications  at  the  junior  or  community 
college  level  should  be  designed  to  fill  one  or  a  combination  of 
student  needs .   These  needs  are : 

1.  For  the  journalism  major  or  minor,  courses  to  parallel  the 
first  two  years  of  required  courses  at  the  .senior  college 
or  university  to  which  he  will  transfer. 

2.  For  the  non-transfer  student,  or  the  student  in  a  terminal 
program,  subject  matter  and  practical  training  in  a  general 
or  specialized  field. 

3 .  Liberal  arts  course  requirements  to  correspond  generally 
with  the  liberal  arts  courses  required  in  regional  upper 
level  schools  to  which  the  student  may  transfer. 
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4.   For  the  student  of  any  other  major  or  field  of  interest, 
a  survey  of  technique  to  strengthen  his  ability  to  compose 
information  and  to  express  himself  clearly  and  concisely 
in  his  own  discipline. 

Not  only  producers  of  mass  communication,  but  also  intelligent 
consumers  of  media  content,  must  be  increasingly  skilled  in  use  of 
the  media  in  a  local,  national,  and  world  society  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  complex.   Therefore,  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  under- 
standing of  the  importance  and  functions  of  the  media  is  provided. 

The  journalism  program  aids  in  providing  practical  experience 
in  the  field  through  campus  publications . 

The  journalism  program  is  coordinated  with  the  total  educational , 
vocational  and  cultural  goals  of  the  college,  and  also  operates 
within  the  larger  concepts  of  local,  state,  regional  and  national 
higher  education  patterns. 

All  journalism  courses  offered  are  directly  related  to  mass 
communications  in  both  academic  and  practical  aspects  . 

JOU  100,  the  newswriting  course,  provides  basic  knowledge  in 
the  requirements  of  writing  for  newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
magazines .   Students  write  for  the  campus  newspaper  and  magazines . 

JOU  101  and  JOU  102  provide  practical  experience  in  news  writing 
of  all  kinds  for  the  campus  newspaper.   Both  101  and  102  are  lab 
courses  which  do  not  meet  as  classes.   However,  the  instructor 
receives  a  copy  of  all  work  done ,  and  students  are  required  to  come 
in  for  critique  and  counseling  sessions . 

JOU  118,  the  survey  course,  examines  all  aspects  of  all  the  mass 
media:   their  place  in  society,  responsibilities,  criticisms,  influences, 
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role  of  government  in  communi cations ,  economics,  opportunities, 
history,  growth,  future,  and  whatever  else  deserves  time.   Journalism 
education  and  research  are  included  in  the  studies . 

JOU  205,  the  editing  course,  provides  the  basics  of  all  steps 
necessary  to  put  out  a  newspaper.   Experience  is  provided  in  copy 
editing,  headline  writing,  picture  editing  and  sizing,  layout, 
special  sections,  and  wire  service  copy.   Students  are  encouraged 
to  add  to  their  knowledge  by  working  on  the  campus  newspaper  staff. 

JOU  210,  photo  journalism,  focuses  on  techniques  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  a  camera,  use  of  film,  and  developing  and  printing. 
The  use  of  photographs  in  news  media  is  stressed,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  photography  and  its  relationship  to  newspapers  and  magazines . 

All  courses  are  directly  related  both  academically  and  practically, 
to  the  aims  and  services  of  the  journalism  area. 

Requirements  for  the  associate  in  arts  degree  (university 
parallel)  show  a  close  correlation  with  the  suggested  pre-journalism 
program. 

Courses  usually  required  by  upper  level  schools  are  covered  in 
the  program,  such  as  English,  the  humanities,  history  and  the  social 
sciences,  economics,  speech,  library,  and  science.   Completion  of 
the  school's  requirements  for  the  associate  in  arts  degree,  along  with 
the  pre-journalism  program,  will  qualify  the  student  for  entry  into 
an  upper  level  school. 

No  specific  selection  of  students  who  major  in  journalism  is 
made.   Students  indicate  their  interest  in  journalism  by  enrolling 
in  a  class.   Many  have  had  journalism  courses  in  high  school;  others 
have  not.   Quite  a  few  students  come  in  for  a  counseling  session  with 
the  journalism  area  leader  before  enrolling,  at  which  time  their 
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interests ,  aptitudes,  and  backgrounds  are  considered.   A  student  must 
know  standard  English  and  must  be  able  to  type.   The  ability  to  under- 
stand and  to  follow  journalistic  style  in  writing  is  very  important, 
as  it  is  different  from  any  other  type  of  writing. 

Journalistic  skills  may  be  acquired  as  the  student  progresses. 
But  the  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and  punctuation  must  be  learned 
in  other  classes,  prior  to  the  time  the  student  enrolls  in  journalism 
courses . 

The  instructor  has  not  been  with  the  school  long  enough  to  have 
on  record  statements  from  senior  institutions  concerning  abilities 
of  former  students.   However,  evidence  is  available  concerning 
achievements  of  present  and  former  students.   For  instance,  the  student 
newspaper  has  won  numerous  state  and  national  awards .   In  state  com- 
petition the  1971  Phoenix  has  won  first  place  in  best  advertising 
layout,  first  place  in  best  sports  column,  first  place  in  best  feature 
story,  and  second  place  in  general  excellence.   The  paper  won  second 
place  in  national  competition  in  the  Columbia  Schilastic  Press  Associa- 
tion in  1970  and  1971.   In  1972  The  Phoenix  won  eight  awards  in  state 
competition. 

Graduates  of  the  journalism  program  at  BCC  have  stepped  into 
full-time  jobs  with  daily  papers  in  the  area.   A  former  college  editor 
worked  for  the  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler  after  his  graduation;  when  he 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  South  Florida  in  Tampa  he  became  a  full- 
time  reporter  for  the  Tampa  Tribune .   Another  student  who  followed 
the  advertising  sequence  and  at  present  is  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Florida  has  worked  for  the  advertising  department  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  has  been  offered  a  full-time  job  upon  graduation. 
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At  present  some  journalism  students  are  working  part-time  for  the 
four  major  papers  in  the  area. 

Students  enrolled  in  journalism  courses  in  1968  numbered  62 .   In 
Term  I,  1972-73,  there  are  105  students  enrolled  in  journalism  classes. 

The  traditional  lecture  method  is  little  used  in  teaching  jour- 
nalism classes .   Naturally  most  classes  require  a  certain  amount  of 
explanation  and  demonstration,  but  journalism  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  "learn  by  doing"  subject.   For  instance,  in  the  writing  classes 
students  are  asked  to  show  their  proficiency  by  writing  leads  or 
stories  in  class.   These  efforts  are  then  read  and  criticized  in  class. 
Mistakes  are  pointed  out  and  discussed,  and  better  ways  and  approaches 
are  demonstrated. 

Audio-visual  aids  are  used  from  time  to  time.   Tapes,  films,  film 
loops ,  and  actual  examples  from  the  daily  papers  or  electronic  media 
may  serve  to  illustrate  a  principle.   For  example,  some  tapes  by 
New  York  Times  editors  and  reporters ,  relate  how  that  newspaper  covers 
certain  types  of  news  and  events ,  and  how  they  solve  certain  problems . 

Work  in  reporting,  editing  copy,  writing  headlines,  preparing 
layout,  talcing  photographs,  and  in  planning  provides  students  with 
opportunities  to  gain  practical  experience. 

From  time  to  time  working  members  of  the  media  are  invited  to 
visit  classes  to  discuss  their  duties  and  answer  questions. 

Some  classes  are  given  term  projects  designed  to  investigate  in 
depth  some  aspect  of  the  mass  media. 

Class  discussion  by  students  is  always  welcomed. 

Student  evaluation  of  instructors ,  measurement  of  proficiency 
of  students  in  particular  subject,  and  performance  on  the  job  (student 
newspaper  or  professional  press)  are  devices  used  to  evaluate  the 
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ef fectiveness  of  individual  instructors  and  general  departmental 
effectiveness . 

Some  tests  administered  in  the  department  follow  standard  patterns; 
others  require  the  student  to  write  or  to  solve  a  problem  situation. 
However,  the  latter  is  rather  difficult  because  of  lack  of  proper 
facilities ,  namely  typewriters .   Sometimes  students  may  be  given  a 
take-home  test  or  partial  examination.   Students  in  the  editing  class 
will  be  given  problems  or  situations  which  might  be  faced  by  an  editor. 
JOURNALISM  GRADES  FOR  1971-72  COMPARED  WITH  COLLEGE-WIDE  GRADES 


GRADES:   Term  I 

Term  '. 

tl 

Term 

ni-A 

Term  Ill-B 

JOU 

BCC 

JOU 

BCC 

JOU 

BCC 

A 

16.1 

14.9 

18.9 

17.1 

|  29.7 

20.9 

No  classes 

B 

27.8 

23.0 

27.1 

23.4 

J  37.8 

27.6 

scheduled 

C 

21.9 

20.5 

19.6 

19.7 

5.4 

17.3 

D 

1.3 

5.4 

6.0 

5.0 

5.4 

3.6 

F 

2.6 

2.9 

5.3 

2.9 

1 

1.5 

WF 

.4 

3.0 

.3 

2.7 

.2 

XF 

.2 

.8 

.2 

1 

.1 

W 

23.9 

21.4 

16.5 

20.3 

8.1 

14.3 

WT 

.9 

.6 

8.1 

.2 

WP 

3.9 

2.3 

.8 

2.3 

1.8 

I 

.7 

3.6 

2.3 

3.2 

6.4 

AU 

1.9 

1.7 

2.5 

2.7 

4.5 

Few  substantial  differences  are  indicated  in  journalism 
area  grades  compared  to  college-wide  grade  distribution  for  the 
year  1971-72.   The  most  noticeable  differences  occurred  in  Term  III-B 
in  grades  A,  B  and  C.   As  indicated  in  the  chart,  in  Term  III-B  the 
journalism  A's  outstripped  the  college-wide  A's  by  nine  percentage 
points,  29.7  to  20.9.   Almost  the  same  point  spread  occurred  in  B 
grades,  37.8  to  27.6.   The  largest  difference  was  in  C  grades  with 
12  percentage  points,  5.4  for  journalism  compared  to  17.3  college-wide . 
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The  journalism  area  leader  is  55  and  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
journalism,  and  a  master  of  education  with  concentration  in  English. 
His  subject  specialty  is  journalism.   He  has  eight  years  experience 
in  photography;  fifteen  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  professional 
press  and  five  years  teaching  experience. 

The  photo-journalism  instructor  is  54  and  has  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  education  plus  32  graduate  hours  in  fine  arts.   His  subject 
specialty  is  fine  arts  with  concentration  in  photography.   He  has  20 
years  of  experience  in  all  types  of  photography,  eight  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  photography,  six  years  of  experience  in  news- 
paper photography  and  four  years  as  a  free  lance  photographer . 

The  library  has  a  well-rounded  section  for  journalism  and  mass 
communications  including  magazines  as  well  as  books.   All  are  available 
for  research  and  project  work. 

Physical  Facilities 


An  evaluation  of  the  general  condition  and  adequacy  of  the  spaces 
used  by  the  department  would  have  to  be  considered  in  two  contexts , 
academic  and  student  activities . 

Staff  and  equipment  for  the  newspaper  and  two  magazines  are 
housed  in  their  own  building,  a  portable.   This  building  also  has 
offices  for  the  two  advisors.   Space  occupied  by  the  newspaper  staff 
is  adequate  in  most  respects.   However,  the  space  for  the  two  magazines 
is  inadequate.   A  darkroom  used  by  all  three  publications  also  is  in 
the  building . 

Second,  academics:   Classrooms  for  journalism  classes  are  un- 
satisfactory.  To  properly  teach  journalism,  from  writing  to  editing, 
requires  certain  equipment  and  materials.   For  instance,  writing 
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students  should  have  typewriters  available.   Other  materials,  such  as 
light  tables,  or  work  tables,  are  needed.   It  is  not  possible  to  place 
this  material  in  the  classroom  being  used  at  present  because  of  logis- 
tics and  security.   Also,  no  typewriters  are  available. 

The  condition  of  equipment  and  inadequacy  of  space  probably  will 
be  corrected  within  a  year.   Plans  for  classrooms  and  work  areas, 
offices ,  darkroom  and  conference  room  have  been  submitted  and  approved 
as  part  of  a  new  building  on  campus.   The  building  also  has  been  approved 
and  construction  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  start  of  Term  I, 
1973.   This  new  area  is  expected  to  take  care  of  journalism  needs  for 
quite  some  time . 

The  area  leader's  many  duties  are  so  time  consuming  that  he  does 
not  have  time  for  research.   In  addition  to  teaching  load,  which  in- 
cludes three  preparations  and  time  spent  with  lab  students,  he  also 
is  area  leader  and  adviser  to  the  student  newspaper. 

The  area  leader  must  attempt  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  the 
mass  media,  with  current  trands ,  with  court  cases  and  decisions,  and 
in  addition  maintain  personal  contact  among  the  professionals . 

An  improvement  recommended  is  released  time  which  would  give  the 
area  leader  opportunity  for  meaningful  research,  which  in  turn  would 
benefit  the  entire  journalism  area. 

The  many  duties  of  the  area  leader  allow  little  time  to  do 
adequate  outside  reading  and  research,  to  maintain  adequate  contacts 
off  campus  among  professional  people,  and  to  participate  in  activities 
of  state  and  national  organizations  devoted  to  promoting  and  improving 
scholastic  journalism.   Released  time  would  help  the  area  leader  to 
participate  in  these  activities,  thereby  increasing  the  effectiveness 
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and  efficiency  of  the  journalism  area. 

As  the  college  grows  the  journalism  program  is  expected  to  keep 
pace.   However,  as  for  the  program  itself,  a  two-year  college  is  rather 
limited  in  what  it  should  offer  so  students  would  not  have  to  repeat 
courses  after  transfer  to  an  upper  level  school.   On  the  other  hand, 
needs  of  students  taking  a  terminal  program  will  constantly  be  evaluated 
and  changed  as  requirements  indicate .   The  North  Campus  has  been  given 
priority  both  for  teaching  space  and  instructors . 
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LANDSCAPE  TECHNOLOGY  AND  PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY 

I.  Purpose 

Consistent  with  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  Broward  Community- 
College,  the  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  develop  within  the  stu- 
dents the  technical  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  prepare 
them,  after  experience  in  the  field,  for  a  mid-management  position  in 
any  of  the  many  areas  of  urban  horticulture.   (See  brochure  attached.) 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  this  department  to  provide  practical  and 
relevant  education  to  anyone  in  the  community  who  has  the  interest  and 
desire.  This  may  be  accomplished  through: 

A.  The  two-year  Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Landscape 
Technology. 

B.  Many  evening  credit  and  non-credit  courses. 

C.  Seminars  and  Workshops  of  any  length  and  at  any  level  as 
desired  by  the  industry. 

D.  Seminars  and  Workshops  for  the  homeowner  of  any  length  and 
level  as  the  need  arises. 

The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  post-secondary,  technical  level; 
other  courses  are  offered  on  an  as  needed  basis  at  the  request  of  indus- 
try organizations.  Homeowner  and  other  outreach  courses  are  offered 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Broward  County  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice and  the  Florida  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs.   Care  is  taken  to  see 
that  there  is  no  duplication  of  courses  offered  by  other  institutions  in 
the  community. 


The  Associate  in  Science  Degree  program  is  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  go  directly  into  industry;  however,  20  percent  have  transfered 
to  higher  institutions  as  Juniors  and  have  received  Baccalaureate  and 
Masters  Degrees. 
II.  Department  Image 

The  explosive  building  boom  in  Broward  and  surrounding  counties  has 
greatly  increased  the  need  for  urban  horticultural  service  personnel  with 
practical  and  ready  knowledge.  This  office  is  constantly  being  pressed 
for  more  graduates  and  part-time  employees  than  it  can  supply.   This  trend 
is  expected  to  continue.  While  the  enrollment  has  increased  impressively 
in  the  last  five  years,  (see  Table  I  under  Students)  it  has  not  increased 
commensurate  with  the  industry's  needs. 

Graduates,  former  students  not  graduated,  their  employers,  part-time 
students,  industry  members  and  others  closely  associated  with  the  program 
have  high  regard  for  the  curriculum  and  faculty;  but  industry  and  high 
school  guidance  counselors  need  to  be  more  aware  of  the  nature  of  horti- 
culture and  this  Landscape  Technology  Program.   There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  image  of  "the  farmer  and  his  hoe"  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  youth; 
yet  horticulture  has  become  a  highly  sophisticated  and  technical  industry, 
particularly  at  the  mid-management  level.   Several  reasons  for  a  greater 
increase  in  enrollment  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

The  Landscape  Technology  faculty  have  actively  participated  in  pro- 
fessional and  community  organizations  as  members  and  speakers. 
III.   Students 

Predominantly,  students  entering  this  program  are  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  work  in  the  out-of-doors  and  see  the  material  results  of  their 


efforts.  This  desire  may  stem  from  prior  experience  or  association  with 
some  phase  of  horticulture,  inspiration  in  kindergarten  through  grade  12 
science  or  vocational  classes,  results  of  aptitude  tests,  dissatisfaction 
with  an  existing  post  secondary  program  or  dissatisfaction  with  present 
profession. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  average  age  and  quality  of  the  full-time 
student  has  increased.   Individuals  seeking  degrees  include  high  school 
graduates,  veterans,  industry  members  employed  full-time,  and  those  age 
30-50  years  who  are  changing  occupations.   The  feed-in  by  more  mature 
individuals  has  helped  to  improve  the  program  considerably. 

Enrollment  has  shown  a  steady  increase  over  the  last  five  years. 
This  has  been  largely  due-  to  the  offering  of  more  evening  courses,  in- 
creased wages  and  improved  image  within  the  industry,  and  public  relations 
efforts. 

Table  I  ENROLLMENT 

Term  I,  1968  Term  I,  1972 

88  •     20l+ 

NOTE:   Within  the  five  year  period,  approximately  1500  people  have 
attended  seminars  and  short  courses. 

Recruitment  and  advisement  has  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  faculty.  More  recently  the  Guidance  Department  is  referring  students 
to  the  department. 
IV.   Educational  Program 
Curriculum: 

The  curriculum  offered  has  been  well  received  and  well  attended.   In 
order  to  serve  an  industry  that  is  rapidly  changing  in  techniques  and  con- 
cepts, courses  and  their  content  are  constantly  being  evaluated  and  changed. 


While  the  structure  of  applied  science  courses  remain  relatively  constant, 
experiences  in  courses  of  a  practical  nature  may  change  each  year.  The 
lack  of  horticultural  facilities  on  campus  and  the  shortage  of  day  time 
instructors  creates  a  dependence  on  exposing  the  students  to  learning  ex- 
periences as  they  occur  off-campus.  While  this  has  certain  realistic  value, 
the  time  spent  traveling,  the  dependence  on  weather  and  the  immense  amount 
of  pre-planning  and  coordination  cause  less  to  be  accomplished  than  is  de- 
sired. 

Courses  offered  by  other  departments  are  utilized  as  much  as  possible 
to  provide  the  student  with  knowledge  persuant  to  a  successful  career 
particularly  in  the  area  of  business  administration.  The  curriculum  and 
course  descriptions  are  added  to  this  report  as  Attachment  1. 
Curriculum  Evaluation: 

Evaluation  of  course  content  is  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  through 
contact  with  employers  of  alumni  and  alumni.   Graduates  of  this  program 
are  holding  the  following  positions: 

Manager  Retail  Nursery  and  Garden  Center  3 

Supervisor  Wholesale  Nursery  1 

Supervisor  Landscape  Company  3 

Assistant  Golf  Course  Super intendant  1 

Self  employed  -  Landscape  Design  and  Contracting        2 
Supervisor  Lawn  Spray  Service  2 

Sales  Representative  Soil  Supply  Company  1 

Grove  Managers  2 

Presently  pursuing  higher  degrees  3 

High  School  Vocational  Agricultural  teacher  1 

Research  Assistant-Univ.  of  Fla.  Experiment  Station      1 
Serving  in  Armed  Forces  2 


Contact  has  been  lost  with  some  graduates  and  many  former  students 
who  left  with  occupational  skills,  but  it  is  believed  that  over  90  percent 
of  former  students  are  employed  in  the  industry.  Better  lines  of  communi- 
cation need  to  be  developed  with  alumni  and  former  students. 

Curriculum  development  depends  heavily  on  needs  of  the  industry. 
This  information  was  initially  gained  through  the  industry  advising  committee, 
but  this  committee  has  not  been  involved  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be 
recently.  Plans  are  being  made  to  rectify  this  problem. 
Grade  Distribution: 

A  study  of  the  grade  distribution  report  below  (Table  II )  indicates 
a  general  consistency  with  the  total  faculty. 

Table  II  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  1971-72 

Total  Faculty  Percent  Landscape  Technology  Percent 

28.1 

23.9 

18.8 
6.3 
1.01+ 

20.8 

The  greater  percentage  of  A's  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  students  added 
interest  in  a  chosen  field  and  his  realization  of  the  relevancy  of  course 
material.  Although  the  withdrawal  rate  is  always  higher  than  desired,  the 
greatest  percentage  of  these  students  are  going  directly  into  horticultural 
fields  with  recognizable  skills. 

Teaching  methods  consist  of  faculty  and  guest  lectures,  demonstrations, 
films  and  slides,  laboratory  studies,  field  trips,  case  studies,  discussion 
groups,  attendance  at  industry  conventions  and  workshops  and  on-the-job 
training.  Nearly  all  students  work  part-time  in  the  industry  during  the 
entire  time  they  are  in  the  program. 


A 

16.7 

B 

23.7 

C 

19.9 

D 

5.0 

F 

2.7 

W 

20.2 

The  close  proximity  of  the  University  of  Florida  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Broward  County  Extension  Service  has  been  invaluable  as  a  teaching 
aid  and  informational  resource.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  been  most 
cooperative. 
V.   Faculty 

When  the  program  began  in  196^  it  consisted  of  two  full-time  instruc- 
tors.  Since  1967,  when  the  enrollment  was  quite  low,  the  Landscape  Technology 
Program  has  been  a  one  man  department.  The  duties  of  this  individual  have 
been  that  of  Area  Leader,  full-time  instructor  of  different  courses  annually 
(  released  time  of  one  course  is  used  when  possible),  promotion,  student 
recruiter  and  advisor,  liaison  with  industry,  and  coordinator  and  advisor 
to  several  part-time  instructors  each  term.  This  full-time  instructor 
attempts  to  teach  courses  most  closely  related  to  his  education  and  exper- 
ience, but  with  the  diversified  nature  of  the  courses  within  the  program 
this  is  not  always  possible. 

It  is  fortunate  that  specialists  with  sound  educational  backgrounds 
and  current  experience  are  available  from  industry  and  can  be  called  upon 
as  part-time  instructors.  A  list  of  the  full-time  and  part-time  faculty, 
with  data,  is  included  as  Attachment  2  of  this  report. 

The  advantage  of  using  part-time  instructors  is  their  up-to-date 
knowledge  and  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  industry.  This  is  in- 
valuable when  teaching  in  a  rapidly  changing  technical  field.   The  dis- 
advantage is  primarily  that  of  lack  of  communication  with  administrators 
and  students  when  not  on  campus. 

For  the  past  three  years  requests  have  been  made  for  an  additional 
full-time  instructor.  For  1972  a  part-time  technician  or  administrational- 
technical  assistant  was  requested  to  absorb  many  of  the  duties  which  can 


now  only  be  performed  "by  the  full-time  instructor;  this  position  has  not 
"been  allocated  to  date.  Enrollment  is  steadily  increasing  and  could  be 
limited  in  growth  now  by  lack  of  quality  teaching.   An  additional  instructor 
with  knowledge  in  areas  to  augment  the  present  instructor  and  a  part-time 
technical  assistant  are  essential  to  provide  the  growth  of  the  program  so 
that  it  can  supply  the  needs  of  industry. 
VI.  Organization 

Administration  at  the  upper  level  was  most  sympathetic  in  1968  when  the 
low  enrollment  of  this  department  barely  warranted  its  existance.  The 
present  organization,  outlined  in  the  Faculty  -  Staff  Handbook  clearly 
delineates  lines  of  communications.   In  the  last  five  years  there  has  been 
no  confusion  on  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  organizational  pattern. 

•  Improvements  are  needed,  however  at  the  Public  Services  Division  level 
of  which  the  Landscape  Technology  Area  is  a  part.   Chairmen  have,  of 
necessity,  been  faculty  who  have  full  teaching  loads  and  other  obligations 
within  their  own  departments.   They  have  had  little  time  to  devote  with 
supervision  and  problems  of  areas  beneath  them.   The  Public  Services  Area 
is  greatly  diversified  in  content  and  because  it  consists  of  several  young 
programs,  requires  the  leadership,  guidance  and  support  of  a  nearly  full- 
time  administration  in  order  to  realize  its  potential  and  deserved  growth. 

This  department  has  shared  a  full-time  10  month  secretary,  located 
half-way  across  campus  with  other  areas  and  depended  mostly  on  two  transient 
workship  students  for  the  many  office  chores.   Unique  to  this  program  is  the 
lack  of  suitable  texts  for  many  of  the  courses,  this  necessitates  duplication 
of  many  course  handouts  which  must  be  reproduced  daily  by  part-time  staff. 

In  addition, the  full-time  secretary  should  be  extended  to  twelve  months 


out  of  the  year  so  that  someone  familiar  with  the  program  is  on  campus  when 
ten  month  area  leaders  are  not. 

VII.  Financial  Resources 

The  budget  for  Landscape  Technology  has  shown  an  increase  over  the  last 
five  years  comensarate  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  materials  and  supplies. 
At  present  it  is  barely  adequate  in  operating  expense  but  deficient  in  capital 
outlay.  The  department  has  been  fortunate  to  receive  its  fair  share  of 
state  grants  in  recent  years. 

VIII.  Physical  Facilities 

There  are  no  physical  facilities  directly  allocated  to,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  this  program.   Since  reallocation  of  funds  for  a  Horticultural 
Building  (1966),  the  removal  of  the  temporary  building  in  1968,  and  the 
transferring  of  storage  facilities  and  large  equipment  to  the  grounds  main- 
tenance department,  the  Landscape  Technology  Department  has  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  existing  office,  classroom  and  laboratory  space  and  facilities 
primarily  in  the  Science  Division. 

Even  though  these  facilities  are  presently  crowded,  the  cooperation  of 
the  Science  Division  and  its  staff  has  been  excellent.   Expensive  equipment 
and  supplies  are  stored  wherever  space  can  be  obtained ;   at  present,  in  seven 
locations  on  campus.   Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  the  instruction 
and  equipment  a  separate  building  is  needed  for  the  Landscape  Technology 
Program.   Lack  of  proper  facilities  has  definitely  impaired  the  identity, 
image,  effectiveness,  and  growth  of  the  program. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  use  the  old  program  facilities  and  the  campus 
in  cooperation  with  the  grounds  maintenance  department  for  teaching  purposes. 
While  this  technique  has  improved  recently  it  is  far  from  an  adequate 
substitution  for  specific  department  facilities. 


IX.  Library 

The  college  library  bas  been  most  cooperative  in  obtaining  the  books 
and  journals  requested.  An  additional  reference  section  is  maintained  in 
the  Landscape  Technology  Office  for  student  and  instructor  use. 

A  special  student  reading  room  in  the  immediate  teaching  area  is  needed 
in  order  to  make  the  many  monthly  trade  journals  available  to  the  part-time 
evening  students. 

X.  Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  currently  expressed  objective  of  this  program  are  being  relatively 
well  achieved  considering  the  lack  of  physical  facilities  and  sufficient 
full-time  staff.  The  increase  in  enrollment  here  and  in  the  new  High  School 
Vocational  Horticultural  Programs  indicates  a  trend  in  increased  interest  in 
applied  environmental  sciences  and  awareness  that  the  program  exists. 
Greater  efforts  toward  recruitment  need  to  be  made  by  staff,  the  supporting 
departments  responsible  and  by  industry.   Excellent  opportunities  are 
becoming  available  for  the  two-year  graduate  in  this  industry  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  program  can  supply  them.  With  the  construction  boom  likely 
to  continue  in  this  area  the  need  for  landscape  design  and  management 
personnel  will  also  increase.   If  the  Landscape  Program  has  the  staff  and 
facilities  It  will  be  able  to  meet  the  present  and  future  demand. 

For  further  history  and  recommendations  see  the  Kellogg  Report  included 
as  attachment  m  of  this-  report. 


ATTACHMENT   I 
(See  also  -   course  outlines  under 
separate  cover  as  supplement  to 
this  report) 


LANDSCAPE       TECHNOLOGY       PROGRAM 


ROWARD        COMMUNITY        COLLEGE 


FORT        LAUDERDALE,        FLORIDA 


INTRODUCTION 

The  opportunities  in  this  rapidly  expanding  industry  for  technically 
trained  personnel  are  almost  limitless.   Technological  advances,  increased 
emphasis  on  environmental  control  through  the  use  of  plants,  additional 
consumer  leisure  time,  and  greater  aesthetic  interest  have  greatly  increased 
the  need  for  personnel  in  the  areas  of  landscape  design,  nursery  and  turf 
production  and  management,  landscape  contracting,  horticultural  pest  con- 
trol, horticultural  sales,  and  garden  supply. 

The  Associate  in  Science  graduate  of  this  program  will  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  knowledge  and  technical  skills  necessary  for  rapid 
advancement  in  the  industry  area  of  his  choice.  Credits  may  be  applied 
toward  a  degree  at  various  senior  institutions. 

Many  of  the  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening  for  industry  members 
who  wish  to  continue  their  education  and  advance  in  their  field. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  offer  higher  education  opportunities  to  interested  and  capable  in- 
dividuals over  18  years  of  age  and  who  have  not  graduated  from  high  school 
Broward  Community  College  now  has  opened  the  door  to  continuing  education 
for  many  who  before  thought  they  could  not  attend  college.   Classes  begin 
in  late  August,  early  January,  and  early  May  of  each  year. 


DEGREE 

Upon  successful  completion  of  69  hours  of  credit  and  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.0  or  better,  an  Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Landscape 
Technology  will  be  awarded.   Certificates  of  Achievement  may  be  awarded 
to  individuals  completing  courses  on  a  non-credit  basis. 


CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  consists  of  41  hours  in  the  major  field,  15  hours  of 
business  administration,  3  hours  each  of  English,  Human  Relations,  and  Po- 
litical Science,  and  4  hours  of  Physical  Education.   The  suggested  two- 
year  program  and  course  descriptions  are  contained  on  the  following  pages. 

Nearly  all  landscape  courses  are  also  offered,  once  every  3  years,  in 
the  evening  so  that  industry  members  may  take  advantage  of  them.  Seminars 
on  special  subjects  are  offered  periodically  as  requested  by  the  industry. 

Persons  interested  in  this  self-satisfying  and  lucrative  career  should 
contact  the  staff  of  the  Landscape  Technology  program  for  a  personal  inter- 
view or  the  Guidance  Department. 


PROGRAM  FOR  LANDSCAPE  TECHNOLOGY  (A.  S.  DEGREE) 


FIRST  YEAR 


First  Terra 


fcENG  101  English  Composition. .. 3 
BA  150  Business  Mathematics. . .3 
LST  100  Horticultural  Botany.. 3 
LST  105  Subtropical  Horti- 
cultural Science 3 

LST  131  Landscape  Plant 

Identification  1 3 

HPR Physical  Education. ...  1 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS 16 


Second  Term 


BA  100  Intro,  to  Business. .. .3 

BA  121  Accounting  Survey 3 

LST  185  Horticultural  Prac- 
tices 1 3 

LST  150  Soils  $  Fertilizers. .3 
LST  132  Landscape  Plant 

Identification  II 3 

HPR  Physical  Education  ...1 


TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS. 


16 


Term  III-A 

LST  270  Field  Service 3 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS ...  3 

SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 

PSC  121  or  122  Government 3 

PSY  100  Human  Relations  in 

Business  and  Industry 3 

LST  233  Advanced  Landscape 

Plant  Identification 3 

LST  240  Seminar  (Hort . ) 1 

LST  250  Plant  Pest  Control... 3 
LST  286  Horticultural  Prac- 
tices II 3 

HPR  Physical  Education...! 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS 17 


Second  Term 

BA  130  Salesmanship 3 

LST  260  Plant  Design 4 

LST  287  Landscape  and  Turf 

Business  Administration 3 

LST  271  Field  Service  II        3 
BA  260  Management  OR 

BA  262  Supervision 3 

HPR  ---  Physical  Education 1 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS 17 


♦Completion  of  English  095  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  Landscape  Technology  at  this  institution.  However,  students  con- 
templating transfer  to  a  four-year  institution  should  complete  English 
101  and  104  since  the  other  English  listed  above  may  not  be  acceptable 
for  a  transfer  credit. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
LANDSCAPE  TECHNOLOGY 


LST  100  HORTICULTURAL  BOTANY  3  semester  hours 

Applied  botany  in  terms  of  taxonomy,  ecology,  physiology, 
genetics,  anatomy,  and  morphology  of  the  higher  plants. 
Two  lectures,  two  one-hour  lab  weekly. 

LST  105  SUBTROPICAL  HORTICULTURAL  SCIENCE       3  semester  hours 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  horticultural  science 
with  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  plant  processes  as  limiting 
factors  to  plant  growth.   Water,  temperature,  light  and  es- 
sential elements  as  related  to  plant  growth,  propagation 
and  management.   Three  lectures  weekly  with  occasional  field 
trips. 

LST  131  LANDSCAPE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION       3  semester  hours 
The  identification  and  landscape  use  of  ornamental  vines, 
palms,  shrubs,  and  trees  most  commonly  used  in  south  FL 
landscapes.   Approximately  200  species  and  varieties  will 
be  covered.   Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  lab  weekly. 

LST  132  LANDSCAPE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  II     3  semester  hours 
The  identification  and  landscape  use  of  ornamental  vines, 
palms,  shrubs,  and  trees  commonly  used  in  south  FL  land- 
scapes. (A  continuation  of  LST  131)  Two  lectures,  one  two- 
hour  lab  weekly. 

LST  150  SOILS  AND  FERTILIZERS  3  semester  hours 

The  study  of  the  complex  problems  and  use  of  existing  soils 
in  south  FL  in  the  growing  of  ornamental  plants.   Fertilizer 
formulations  for  landscapes,  turf,  and  container  and  field 
nurseries  will  be  covered  thoroughly.   The  use  of  various 
soil  amendments  will  also  be  discussed.   Two  one-hour  lec- 
tures, one  two-hour  lab  weekly. 

LST  185  HORTICULTURAL  PRACTICES  3  semester  hours 

The  practices  and  procedures  used  in  growing  and  managing 
landscape  plants  in  south  FL.   The  student  will  take  part 
in  transplanting,  fertilizing,  soil  sampling,  mixing  soils, 
and  pruning  as  well  as  other  horticultural  procedures.   Two 
three-hour  labs  per  week. 

LST  233  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION   3  semester  hours 
The  identification  and   landscape  use  of  ornamental  plants 
of  more  recent  introduction  and  development  in  south  FL  and 
certain  specialized  horticultural  crops.  Two  lectures  and 
one  two-hour  lab  weekly. 

LST  240  SEMINAR  (HORT.)  1  semester  hour 

Discussion  of  current  topics  in  horticulture  and  related 
subjects.   Students  present  papers  before  the  group.   One 
two-hour  class  every  other  week. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
LANDSCAPE  TECHNOLOGY 


LST  250  PLANT  PEST  CONTROL  3  semester  hours 

The  identification  and  chemical  and  biological  controls  of 
insects  and  diseases  affecting  the  ornamental  plants  and 
turf  grasses  of  south  Florida  will  be  stressed  along  with  the 
proper  use  of  all  necessarv  mechanical  equipment.  Two  two-hour 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  lab  weekly  with  occasional  field  trips. 

LST  260  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  4  semester  hours 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  landscape  design. 
Stress  will  be  on  the  drawing,  reading  and  execution  of 
landscape  plans.   Two  three-hour  laboratories  weekly  with 
occasional  field  trips.   Prerequisite:   LST  131  and  132  or 
Permission  of  Department  Head. 

LST  270  FIELD  SERVICE  I  3  semester  hours 

One  summer's  practical  experience  in  an  approved  commercial 
business.   Total  employment  to  be  no  less  than  30  hours 
weekly  for  6  weeks.  Technical  report  required.   Term  III-A. 

LST  271  ADVANCED  FIELD  SERVICE  3  semester  hours 

One  term  of  part-time,  on-the-job,  practical  experience  in  an 
approved  commercial  business.   Total  part-time  employment  to 
be  no  less  than  12  hours  weekly  and  no  more  than  18.   Technical 
report  required.   Term  II 

LST  286  HORTICULTURAL  PRACTICES  II  3  semester  hours 

Basic  principles  and  practices  involved  in:  l)The  cultural 
adaptations,  production  and  management  of  south  Florida  turf 
grasses;  2)   All  phases  of  weed  control;  3)  Irrigation  design 
and  installation;  and,  4)  introduction  to  operation,  mainten- 
ance and  minor  repair  of  equipment  used  in  the  horticultural 
industry.   Two  three-hour  labs  per  week.  Term  II 

LST  287  LANDSCAPE  AND  TURF  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION  3  semester  hours 

Studies  in  the  basic  nature  of  horticultural  services:  Retail, 
wholesale  and  service  organizations.   Site  selection,  business 
and  labor  management,  production,  cost  analysis,  insurance, 
law,  taxation,  and  other  areas  will  be  discussed  with  businessmen 
in  the  field.  Three  one-hour  lectures  weekly. 

ELECTIVES  OFFERED  IN  EVENING 


LST  102  HOME  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  2  semester  hours 

The  principles  of  basic  design  and  the  use  of  plants  for  the  es- 
thetic, practical,  and  economic  improvement  of  private  prop- 
erties.  It  also  includes  a  study  of  basic  architectural 
features  in  the  landscape  and  practice  in  drawing  and  reading 
landscape  plans.  Thirty  (30)  hours  of  instruction. 


LST  203  TURF-GRASS  MANAGEMENT  3  semester  hours 

A  practical  approach  to  the  principles  of  turf -grass  manage- 
ment and  their  applications  in  the  field.  The  areas  of  study- 
will  be  the  nature  of  the  turf-grass  industry,  characteristics 
and  adaptations  of  southern  grasses,  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  tnrf,  the  care  and  operation  of  turf  equipment,  and 
pests.  Forty-five  C45)  lecture  hours  with  occasional  field 
trips. 

LST  206  WEED  IDENTIFICATION  AND  CONTROL         3  semester  hours 
Identification  and  methods  of  control  of  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  weeds  of  southern  Florida  commonly  found  in  landscapes, 
field  and  container  nurseries,  and  turfgrasses  and  aquatic 
areas.  Calibration  use  and  preventative  maintenance  of  pest 
control  equipment  will  also  be  discussed.  Two  three-hour 
lectures  per  week  and  three  field  trips.   Term  IIIA 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  COURSES 

BA  100  INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS  3  semester  hours 

Basic  study  of  the  nature  of  business  activity  in  relation  to 
the  economic  society  in  which  we  live  and  how  it  is  owned, 
organized,  managed  and  controlled.   Course  content  designed 
to  give  special  emphasis  on  business  vocabulary  and  career 
opportunities  by  surveying  various  areas  of  specialization 
as  to  personal  characteristics  and  training. 

BA  121  ACCOUNTING  SURVEY   •  3  semester  hours 

Instruction  in  standard  bookkeeping  procedures  for  small  firms, 
both  business  and  professional.  Attention  is  given  to  journal- 
izing, posting,  and  preparing  the  trial  balance  and  financial 
statements.   Procedures  for  handling  petty  cash  and  bank  deposits 
and  withdrawals  are  studied.   This  course  is  primarily  for  the 
non-accounting  major  and  for  the  student  who  needs  additional 
background  prior  to  taking  BA  221.   Offered  Term  I  and  II. 

BA  130  SALESMANSHIP  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  a  combination  of  principles  and  techniques  of 
selling.   It  recognizes  why,  as  well  as  what,  how,  and  when. 
The  principles  which  receive  emphasis  are  basic  and  lasting; 
they  are  the  principles  which  students  will  apply  in  business. 
The  course  seeks  to  describe  persuasion  on  a  moral  and  ethical 
foundation  as  a  powerful  tool  which  is  needed  universally. 

BA  150  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  3  semester  hours 

Programmed  mathematics  course  as  applied  to  negotiable 
instruments,  payroll,  discounts,  profit  and  loss,  merchan- 
dising, commission,  depreciation,  taxes,  securities,  and  insur- 
ance. 

BA  260  INTRODUCTION  TO  MANAGEMENT  3  semester  hours 

Reflects  current  theory  and  research  in  stressing  the  concepts 
and  analysis  of  principal  phases  of  management.   Emphasizes 
fundamental  principal  phases  of  management.   Emphasizes  funda- 
mental principles  of  scientific  organization,-  motivation, 


economic  analysis  and  control  and  their  application  to  business 
decisions.   Integrate  new  developments  in  the  behavorial  sciences 
and  quantitative  techniques  for  basic  management  courses. 

BA  262  PRINCIPLES  OF  SUPERVISION  3  semester  hours 

Includes  principles  and  necessary  techniques  of  supervision 
importance  and  place  of  supervision  in  the  business  organization 
and  the  handling  of  human  relations  with  employees,  fellow  super- 
visors and  higher  management  in  business,  including  manufacturing 
and  construction  industries.   Offered  Term  II 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

PSY  100  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  BUSINESS  AND 

INDUSTRY  3  semester  hours 

Introductory  course  to  the  study  of  human  behavior,  emphasizing 
its  practical  applications  in  business  and  industry.   It  intro- 
duces the  student  to  personal  and  social  adjustment  mechanisms 
as  a  means  of  understanding  the  behavior  of  one's  self  and  of 
others.  Also  introduces  the  student  to  current  psychological 
applications  in  the  fields  of  testing,  advertising,  selling 
market  research,  morale,  personnel  work,  employee  selection  and 
training,  and  supervisory  practices. 

PSC  122  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  3  semester  hours 

Study  of  the  principles  and  institutions  of  American  State  and 
Local  Government. 


ENGLISH 

ENG  101  COMPOSITION  3  semester  hours 

Training  in  methods  of  expository  writing  and  processes  of 
logical  thinking  with  emphasis  on  a  study  of  the  English 
language. 
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LANDSCAPE  TECHNOLOGY  AND  PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY 

I.  Purpose 

Consistent  with  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  Broward  Community 
College,  the  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  develop  within  the  stu- 
dents the  technical  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  prepare 
them,  after  experience  in  the  field,  for  a  mid-management  position  in 
any  of  the  many  areas  of  urban  horticulture.   (See  brochure  attached.) 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  this  department  to  provide  practical  and 
relevant  education  to  anyone  in  the  community  who  has  the  interest  and 
desire.  This  may  be  accomplished  through: 

A.  The  two-year  Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Landscape 
Technology. 

B.  Many  evening  credit  and  non-credit  courses. 

C.  Seminars  and  Workshops  of  any  length  and  at  any  level  as 
desired  by  the  industry. 

D.  Seminars  and  Workshops  for  the  homeowner  of  any  length  and 
level  as  the  need  arises.. 

The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  post-secondary,  technical  level; 
other  courses  are  offered  on  an  as  needed  basis  at  the  request  of  indus- 
try organizations.   Homeowner  and  other  outreach  courses  are  offered 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Broward  County  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice and  the  Florida  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs.   Care  is  taken  to  see 
that  there  is  no  duplication  of  courses  offered  by  other  institutions  in 
the  community. 


The  Associate  in  Science  Degree  program  is  designed  for  students 
who  vish  to  go  directly  into  industry;  however,  20  percent  have  transfered 
to  higher  institutions  as  Juniors  and  have  received  Baccalaureate  and 
Masters  Degrees. 
,.-':'II.  Department  Image 

The  explosive  building  boom  in  Broward  and  surrounding  counties  has 
greatly  increased  the  need  for  urban  horticultural  service  personnel  with 
practical  and  ready  knowledge.  This  office  is  constantly  being  pressed 
for  more  graduates  and  part-time  employees  than  it  can  supply.   This  trend 
is  expected  to  continue.  While  the  enrollment  has  increased  impressively 
in  the  last  five  years,  (see  Table  I  under  Students)  it  has  not  increased 
commensurate  with  the  industry's  needs. 

Graduates,  former  students  not  graduated,  their  employers,  part-time 
students,  industry  members  and  others  closely  associated  with  the  program 
have  high  regard  for  the  curriculum  and  faculty;  but  industry  and  high 
school  guidance  counselors  need  to  be  more  aware  of  the  nature  of  horti- 
culture and  this  Landscape  Technology  Program.   There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  image  of  "the  farmer  and  his  hoe"  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  youth; 
yet  horticulture  has  become  a  highly  sophisticated  and  technical  industry, 
particularly  at  the  mid-management  level.   Several  reasons  for  a  greater 
increase  in  enrollment  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

The  Landscape  Technology  faculty  have  actively  participated  in  pro- 
fessional and  community  organizations  as  members  and  speakers. 
III.   Students 

Predominantly,  students  entering  this  program  are  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  work  in  the  out-of-doors-  and  see  the  material  results  of  their 


efforts.  This  desire  may  stem  from  prior  experience  or  association  with 
some  phase  of  horticulture,  inspiration  in  kindergarten  through  grade  12 
science  or  vocational  classes,  results  of  aptitude  tests,  dissatisfaction 
vith  an  existing  post  secondary  program  or  dissatisfaction  with  present' 
profession. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  average  age  and  quality  of  the  full-time 
student  has  increased.   Individuals  seeking  degrees  include  high  school 
graduates,  veterans,  industry  members  employed  full-time,  and  those  age 
30-50  years  who  are  changing  occupations.  The  feed-in  by  more  mature 
individuals  has  helped  to  improve  the  program  considerably. 

Enrollment  has  shown  a  steady  increase  over  the  last  five  years. 
This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  offering  of  more  evening  courses,  in- 
creased wages  and  improved  image  within  the  industry,  and  public  relations 
efforts. 

Table  I  EKFOLLMEIIT 

Term  I,  1968  Term  I,  1972 

88  .     20l+ 

NOTE:  Within  the  five  year  period,  approximately  1500  people  have 
attended  seminars  and  short  courses. 

Recruitment  and  advisement  has  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  faculty.  More  recently  the  Guidance  Department  is  referring  students 
to  the  department. 
IV.   Educational  Program 
Curriculum: 

The  curriculum  offered  has  been  well  received  and  well  attended.   In 
order  to  serve  an  industry  that  is  rapidly  changing  in  techniques  and  con- 
cepts, courses  and  their  content  are  constantly  being  evaluated  and  changed, 


While  the  structure  of  applied  science  courses  remain  relatively  constant, 
experiences  in  courses  of  a  practical  nature  may  change  each  year.  The 
lack  of  horticultural  facilities  on  campus  and  the  shortage  of  day  time 
instructors  creates  a  dependence  on  exposing  the  students  to  learning  ex- 
periences as  they  occur  off-campus.  While  this  has  certain  realistic  value, 
the  time  spent  traveling,  the  dependence  on  weather  and  the  immense  amount 
of  pre-planning  and  coordination  cause  less  to  be  accomplished  than  is  de- 
sired. 

Courses  offered  by  other  departments  are  utilized  as  much  as  possible 
to  provide  the  student  vith  knowledge  persuant  to  a  successful  career 
particularly  in  the  area  of  business  administration.  The  curriculum  and 
course  descriptions  are  added  to  this  report  as  Attachment  1. 
Curriculum  Evaluation: 

Evaluation  of  course  content  is  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  through 
contact  with  employers  of  alumni  and  alunni.  Graduates  of  this  program 
are  holding  the  following  positions: 

Manager  Retail  Nursery  and  Garden  Center  3 

Supervisor  Wholesale  Nursery  1 

Supervisor  Landscape  Company  3 

Assistant  Golf  Course  Super intendant  1 

Self  employed  -  Landscape  Design  and  Contracting        2 
Supervisor  Lawn  Spray  Service  2 

Sales  Representative  Soil  Supply  Company  1 

Grove  Managers  2 

Presently  pursuing  higher  degrees  3 

High  School  Vocational  Agricultural  teacher  1 

Research  Assistant-Univ.  of  Fla.  Experiment  Station      1 
Serving  in  Armed  Forces  2 


Contact  has  been  lost  with  some  graduates  and  many  former  students 
vho  left  with  occupational  skills,  hut  it  is  believed  that  over  90  percent 
of  former  students  are  employed  in  the  industry.  Better  lines  of  communi- 
cation need  to  be  developed  with  alumni  and  former  students. 

Curriculum  development  depends  heavily  on  needs  of  the  industry. 
This  information  was  initially  gained  through  the  industry  advising  committee, 
but  this  committee  has  not  been  involved  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be 
recently.  Plans  are  being  made  to  rectify  this  problem. 
Grade  Distribution: 

A  study  of  the  grade  distribution  report  below  (Table  II)  indicates 
a  general  consistency  with  the  total  faculty. 

Table  II  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  1971-72 

Total  Faculty  Percent  Landscape  Technology  Percent 

28.1 

23.9 

18.8 
6.3 
1.0U 

20.8 

The  greater  percentage  of  A's  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  students  added 
interest  in  a  chosen  field  and  his  realization  of  the  relevancy  of  course 
material.  Although  the  withdrawal  rate  is  always  higher  than  desired,  the 
greatest  percentage  of  these  students  are  going  directly  into  horticultural 
fields  with  recognizable  skills. 

Teaching  methods  consist  of  faculty  and  guest  lectures,  demonstrations, 
films  and  slides,  laboratory  studies,  field  trips,  case  studies,  discussion 
groups,  attendance  at  industry  conventions  and  workshops  and  on-the-job 
training.  Nearly  all  students  work  part-time  in  the  industry  during  the 
entire  time  they  are  in  the  program. 


A 

16.7 

B 

23.7 

C 

19.9 

D 

5.0 

F 

2.7 

W 

20.2 

The  close  proximity  of  the  University  of  Florida  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Broward  County  Extension  Service  has  "been  invaluable  as  a  teaching 
aid  and  informational  resource.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  been  most 
cooperative. 
V.  Faculty 

When  the  program  began  in  196*+  it  consisted  of  tvo  full-time  instruc- 
tors. Since  1967,  vhen  the  enrollment  was  quite  low,  the  Landscape  Technology 
Program  has  been  a  one  man  department.  The  duties  of  this  individual  have 
been  that  of  Area  Leader,  full-time  instructor  of  different  courses  annually 
(  released  time  of  one  course  is  used  when  possible),  promotion,  student 
recruiter  and  advisor,  liaison  with  industry,  and  coordinator  and  advisor 
to  several  part-time  instructors  each  term.  This  full-time  instructor 
attempts  to  teach  courses  most  closely  related  to  his  education  and  exper- 
ience, but  with  the  diversified  nature  of  the  courses  within  the  program 
this  is  not  always  possible. 

It  is  fortunate  that  specialists  with  sound  educational  backgrounds 
and  current  experience  are  available  from  industry  and  can  be  called  upon 
as  part-time  instructors.  A  list  of  the  full-time  and  part-time  faculty, 
with  data,  is  included  as  Attachment  2  of  this  report. 

The  advantage  of  using  part-time  instructors  is  their  up-to-date 
knowledge  and  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  industry.  This  is  in- 
valuable when  teaching  in  a  rapidly  changing  technical  field.   The  dis- 
advantage is  primarily  that  of  lack  of  communication  with  administrators 
and  students  when  not  on  campus. 

For  the  past  three  years  requests  have  been  made  for  an  additional 
full-time  instructor.  For  1972  a  part-time  technician  or  administrational- 
technical  assistant  was  requested  to  absorb  many  of  the  duties  which  can 


now  only  be  performed  by  the  full-time  instructor;  this  position  has  not 
been  allocated  to  date.  Enrollment  is  steadily  increasing  and  could  be 
limited  in  growth  now  by  lack  of  quality  teaching.  An  additional  instructor 
vith  knowledge  in  areas  to  augment  the  present  instructor  and  a  part-time 
technical  assistant  are  essential  to  provide  the  growth  of  the  program  so 
that  it  can  supply  the  needs  of  industry. 
VI.  Organization 

Administration  at  the  upper  level  was  most  sympathetic  in  1968  when  the 
low  enrollment  of  this  department  barely  warranted  its  existance.  The 
present  organization,  outlined  in  the  Faculty  -  Staff  Handbook  clearly 
delineates  lines  of  communications.   In  the  last  five  years  there  has  been 
no  confusion  on  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  organizational  pattern. 

Improvements  are  needed,  however  at  the  Public  Services  Division  level 
of  which  the  Landscape  Technology  Area  is  a  part.   Chairmen  have,  of 
necessity,  been  faculty  who  have  full  teaching  loads  and  other  obligations 
within  their  own  departments.  They  have  had.  little  time  to  devote  with 
supervision  and  problems  of  areas  beneath  them.   The  Public  Services  Area 
is  greatly  diversified  in  content  and  because  it  consists  of  several  young 
programs,  requires  the  leadership,  guidance  and  support  of  a  nearly  full- 
time  administration  in  order  to  realize  its  potential  and  deserved  growth. 

This  department  has  shared  a  full-time  10  month  secretary,  located 
half-way  across  campus  with  other  areas  and  depended  mostly  on  two  transient 
workship  students  for  the  many  office  chores.   Unique  to  this  program  is  the 
lack  of  suitable  texts  for  many  of  the  courses,  this  necessitates  duplication 
of  many  course  handouts  which  must  be  reproduced  daily  by  part-time  staff. 

In  addition, the  full-time  secretary  should  be  extended  to  twelve  months 


out  of  the  year  so  that  someone  familiar  with  the  program  is  on  campus  when 
ten  month  area  leaders  are  not. 

VII.  Financial  Resources 

The  budget  for  Landscape  Technology  has  shown  an  increase  over  the  last 
five  years  comensarate  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  materials  and  supplies. 
At  present  it  is  barely  adequate  in  operating  expense  but  deficient  in  capital 
outlay.  The  department  has  been  fortunate  to  receive  its  fair  share  of 
state  grants  in  recent  years. 

VIII.  Physical  Facilities 

There  are  no  physical  facilities  directly  allocated  to,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  this  program.   Since  reallocation  of  funds  for  a  Horticultural 
Building  Q-966),  the  removal  of  the  temporary  building  in  1968,  and  the 
transferring  of  storage  facilities  and  large  equipment  to  the  grounds  main- 
tenance department,  the  Landscape  Technology  Department  has  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  existing  office,  classroom  and  laboratory  space  and  facilities 
primarily  in  the  Science  Division. 

Even  though  these  facilities  are  presently  crowded,  the  cooperation  of 
the  Science  Division  and  its  staff  has  been  excellent.   Expensive  equipment 
and  supplies  are  stored  wherever  space  can  be  obtained;  at  present,  in  seven 
locations  on  campus.   Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  the  instruction 
and  equipment  a  separate  building  is  needed  for  the  Landscape  Technology 
Program.   Lack  of  proper  facilities  has  definitely  impaired  the  identity, 
image,  effectiveness,  and  growth  of  the  program. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  use  the  old  program  facilities  and  the  campus 
in  cooperation  with  the  grounds  maintenance  department  for  teaching  purposes. 
While  this  technique  has  improved  recently  it  is  far  from  an  adequate 
substitution  for  specific  department  facilities. 


IX.  Library 

The  college  library  bas  been  most  cooperative  in  obtaining  the  books 
and  journals  requested.  An  additional  reference  section  is  maintained  in 
the  Landscape  Technology  Office  for  student  and  instructor  use. 

A  special  student  reading  room  in  the  immediate  teaching  area  is  needed 
in  order  to  make  the  many  monthly  trade  journals  available  to  the  part-time 
evening  students. 

X.  .   Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  currently  expressed  objective  of  this  program  are  being  relatively 
well  achieved  considering  the  lack  of  physical  facilities  and  sufficient 
full-time  staff.   The  increase  in  enrollment  here  and  in  the  new  High  School 
Vocational  Horticultural  Programs  indicates  a  trend  in  increased  interest  in 
applied  environmental  sciences  and  awareness  that  the  program  exists. 
Greater  efforts  toward  recruitment  need  to  be  made  by  staff,  the  supporting 
departments  responsible  and  by  industry.   Excellent  opportunities  are 
becoming  available  for  the  two-year  graduate  in  this  industry  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  program  can  supply  them.   With  the  construction  boom  likely 
to  continue  in  this  area  the  need  for  landscape  design  and  management 
personnel  will  also  increase.   If  the  Landscape  Program  has  the  staff  and 
facilities  It  will  be  able  to  meet  the  present  and  future  demand. 

For  further  history  and  recommendations  see  the  Kellogg  Report  included 
as  attachment  til  of  this-  report. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  the  third  and  the  proposed  final  evaluation  of  this  program, 
as  provided  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  in  its  original  grant  for  the 
initiation  of  this  curriculum. 

In  order  to  objectively  analyze  the  status,  results  and  outlook  of 
this  curriculum  in  preparation  for  this  report,  members  of  the  eval- 
uation team  spent  four  days  on  the  campus  and  in  the  area  meeting 
with  teaching  personnel,  administrators,  students  and  industry  leaders 
involved  with  or  affected  by  the  program.   All  facilities  involved 
in  this  program  were  inspected,  instructional  staff  (with  both 
present  and  past  affiliation)  interviewed  and  college  administrators 
consulted.   One  night  meeting  with  the  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
was  in  session  over  four  hours. 

Following  compilation  of  information  and  data  involving  the  program 
since  its  inception  in  1964,  the  evaluation  team  critiqued  their 

findings  in  detail  in  preparation  for  this  report.   The  following 

—  Consultant  on  turf  and  ornamental  facilities,  Editor  of  TURF- 
GRASS  TIMES  and  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee;  Area 
Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education;  and  Consultant,  Post  High 
School  Agricultural  Program,  respectively. 
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report  is  sub-divided  into  five  sections,  as  follows: 

I.  Introduction 

II.  Status  of  the  Program 

III.  Recommendations 

IV.  Summary 

V.  Acknowledgements 

£.   Status  of  the  Program 
A.   Students 

1.  Total  Enrollment  to  Date 
Since  its  inception  in  the  1964-65  school  year,  16  full 
time  students  have  enrolled  in  this  curriculum  as  fresh- 
men.  Seven  of  these  returned  for  their  second  (senior) 
year. 

2.  Current  Enrollment  (1967-68) 
There  are  currently  eight  full  time  students  registered 
in  this  curriculum;  six  of  which  are  freshmen  and  two 
seniors.   Of  the  two  seniors  in  this  second  graduating 
class,  one  is  a  girl;  and  the  other  a  young  man  who 
apparently  will  continue  studies  in  another  state  after 
graduation. 

3.  Graduates  to  Date 
Two  male  students  graduated  from  this  curriculum  in  its 
first  graduating  class  (spring,  1966).   One  is  pursuing 
studies  in  the  field  of  business  prior  to  joining  his 
father  in  the  Nursery  Industry,  and  one  is  associated 
with  the  Nursery  Industry  in  one  of  the  Carribean  Islands, 
Two  seniors  are  scheduled  to  graduate  this  spring  in  the 
second  graduating  class.   This  will  bring  to  four  the 
total  number  of  graduates  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
program. 
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4.   Recruitment 

Why  are  there  no  more  graduates  and  no  more  students 
currently  enrolled  in  the  program??  Obviously,  re- 
cruitment is  involved,  since  to  date  only  a  total  of 
16  students  have  been  attracted  to  the  program. 

In  brief,  the  recruitment  efforts  have  been  weak  - 
particularly  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  industry. 
The  Nursery  Industry,  which  this  curriculum  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  serve,  is  not  as  well  known,  or  as 
professionally  recognized  as  some  other  industries. 
Hence,  successful  recruitment  requires  strong  industry 
support,  effective  public  relations,  and  enthusiastic 
enticement  of  prospective  students.   In  simple  terms, 
this  could  be  called  salesmanship.   Yet,  knowledge  of 
these  difficulties  and  necessary  efforts  should  have 
been  obvious  to  the  originators  of  this  program. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  the  three  essential  elements 
mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph  were  not  operating  in 
this  situation  to  their  necessary  maximum.   Industry 
was  not  in  full  support,  and  enthusiasm  and  dynamic 
personal  appeal  of  the  recruiter  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired.  Public  relations  received  the  strongest  emphasis 
and  actually  was  at  the  outset  quite  satisfactory  in 
terms  of  attractive  brochures,  newspaper  releases  and 
public  agency  support. 

To  be  objective  and  fair  to  the  faculty  involved,  some 
factors  beyond  their  control  affected  the  recruitment 
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situation.   For  one,  there  is  no  vocational  agriculture 
program  in  the  high  schools  in  Broward  -  the  native  - 
county.   Since  such  high  school  courses  are  normal 
feeder  programs  to  agricultural  college  enrollment,  a 
prime  local  recruiting  ground  was  eliminated.   (Again, 
however,  the  originators  of  this  program  must  have  been 
aware  of  this  complication.) 

One  other  recruiting  limitation  will  be  mentioned  later; 
namely,  the  depressing  effect  of  the  college  image,  due 
to  freguent  and  frustrating  changes  in  administrative 
and  teaching  personnel  -  particularly  over  the  past  two 
years. 

Certainly  all  of  these  factors  complicated  recruiting 
for  this  program.   Because  of  these  complications, 
probably  greater-than-usual  efforts  were  called  for  to 
attain  effective  recruiting  (as  predicted  in  the  initi- 
ating proposal  for  this  program).   Unfortunately,  it  is 
evident  that  to  date,  regardless  of  the  reasons,  re- 
cruitment for  this  program  has  not  produced  the  desired 
results. 
B.   Staff 

1.   Administrative 

Four  levels  of  administrative  changes  at  this  college 
have  influenced  directly  or  indirectly  (and  possibly 
affected  the  degree  of  success  of)  the  Ornamental 
Horticulture  Program  herein. 

First,  a  frustrating  problem  iii  the  office  of  the  presi- 
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dent  has,  over  the  past  two  years,  obviously  affected 
the  image  of  this  school,  both  within  and  beyond  the 
community.   Certainly  this  could  not  favorably  aid 
recruiting  in  any  of  the  college  courses,  including 
Ornamental  Horticulture. 

Second,  at  the  division  level ,  this  program  was  trans- 
ferred, in  its  second  year  (1966),  from  the  Science 
Division,  under  which  it  originated,  to  the  Technical 
Division.   While  the  original  instructors  were  trans- 
ferred with  the  program,  this  change  at  best  would  have 
caused  some  loss  of  continuity.   At  the  same  time,  it  is 
quickly  recognized  that  this  program  was  best  located 
under  the  Technical  Division. 

Third,  at  the  department  level ,  in  the  third  year  (1967) 
the  original  head  of  the  Ornamental  Horticulture  De- 
partment was  dismissed.   Apparently  realizing  that  student 
recruitment  was  not  effective  and.  that  the  program  was 
faltering,  the  Dean  of  the  Technical  Division  made  this 
change,  and  appointed  as  new  head  of  the  department  the 
man  then  serving  as'  second  full  time  instructor  in  the 
department. 

Regardless  of  the  logic  of  this  change,  the  impact 
shocked  the  industry,  created  further  questions  about 
the  image  and  status  of  the  program,  and  obviously 
further  complicated  the  recruiting  problem.   In  addition 
to  the  confusion  normally  involved  in  such  a  change,  a 
staff  vacancy  was  created,  which  to  date  has  not  been 
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filled.   Thus,  the  remaining  staff  member  was  forced  to 
assume  the  multiple  duties  of  recruiter,  administrator 
and  instructor;  duties  formerly  shared  by  two  staff 
members  in  the  original  department  set-up. 

Fourth,  at  the  instructor  level,  there  was  a  personnel 
change  within  the  first  year.   Again,  regardless  of  the 
reasons  for  the  above  changes,  they  could  not  help  but 
render  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  administration  and 
instruction  of  this  new  curriculum. 
2.   Instructional 

At  the  outset,  this  program  operated  under  a  department 
status  with  two  full-time  personnel;  a  department  head 
and  an  instructor.   However,  as  indicated  above,  the 
first  instructor  resigned  within  the  first  year  (appar- 
ently some  personality  conflicts  emerged  here),  and  was 
replaced.   The  replacement  instructor  (who  is  currently 
the  head  of  the  department)  coordinated  well  with  the 
original  department  head  as  an  instructional  team.   The 
instructor  was  versed  in  practical  field  nursery  work 
and  pest  control  operations;  the  department  head  in  more 
academic  matters,  landscape  design  and  administrative 
organization.   This  team  operated  through  the  change- 
over in  division  status  in  1966,  and  until  the  original 
head  was  released  in  July,  1967.   Since  then,  it  has  been 
essentially  a  one-man  department,  with  some  additional 
outside  instructional  help.   For  example,  during  the 
current  semester,  the  former  dismissed  head  (who  re- 
turned to  the  Science  Division)  has  come  back  to  teach 
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a  senior  course  in  landscape  design. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  full  time  staff  has 
spent  considerable  effort  in  night  class  instruction, 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  two-year  curriculum.   Perhaps 
this  additional  teaching  load  may  have  reduced  time  for 
recruiting  or  building  the  image  of  the  Ornamental 
Horticulture  curriculum.   On  the  other  hand,  obviously 
some  public  relations  benefit  was  derived  from  this 
extra-curricular  activity.   Whether  or  not  the  time 
might  have  been  better  spent  is  the  question. 

In  regard  to  staff  qualifications ,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  this  factor  in  itself  has  been  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  success  of  this  program.   Any  of  the  instructional 
personnel  involved  with  the  program,  in  our  opinion,  has 
been  reasonably  well-equipped  to  handle  their  respective 
instructional  assignments. 
C.   Curriculum 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  this  evaluation 
team  as  to  the  objective  of  this  curriculum.   Further, 
uncertainty  was  either  expressed  or  evident  from  the  ad- 
ministrators and  instructors  in  the  College,  and  among 
industry. 

There  was  lack  of  agreement  as  to  whether  the  curriculum 
was  designed  to  accommodate  or  interest  terminal  or  transfer 
students.   In  fact,  the  first  two  evaluators  of  this  program 
were  in  complete  disagreement  on  this  point.   Professor 
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John  V.  Watkins,—  the  first  evaluator,  strongly  recommended 

2 

the  terminal  route,  while  Professor  0.  A.  Batcheller—  called 

for  greater  stress  on  the  transfer  or  college  parallel  phil- 
osophy.  So  possibly  local  confusion  was  understandable,  in 
view  of  this  diverse  opinion  by  recognized  professional  edu- 
cators. 

While  the  original  curriculum  proposal  mentioned  landscape 
construction  and  maintenance  as  possible  job  outlets  for 
graduates,  the  program  in  essence  leaned  heavily  toward 
nursery  production  and  management.   While  this  is  essential 
work,  the  potential  manpower  needs  of  this  phase  of  the  Or- 
namental Industry  are  not  as  great  or  critical  as  for  the 
service  phases,  such  as  landscape  design,  construction  and 
maintenance.   Further,  the  latter  is  more  closely  aligned 
with  the  national  emphasis  on  beautification.   There  is 
more  glamor  -  and  a  better  image  -  here  than  in  working  on 
a  propagating  bench.   Hence,  there  is  better  recruiting 
potential. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  uncertain  objectives,  the  name  of 
the  curriculum  was  changed  in  1967  from  "Ornamental  Horti- 
culture" to  "Landscape  Science  and  Technology".   Obviously 
again,  confusion  by  students  and  industry  would  follow  this 
additional  change  in  the  program. 


It  is  our  further  opinion  that,  considering  the  caliber  of 

—  Watkins,  John  V.;  Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Professor 
Emeritus,  University  of  Florida. 
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—  Batcheller,  0.  A. ;  Horticultural  Consultant  and  Chairman, 

Department  of  Ornamental  Horticulture,  California  State 
Polytechnic  College. 
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potential  and  available  students  (with  considerably  restric- 
ted academic  qualifications  and  interests),  and  considering 
the  greatest  manpower  needs  by  industry,  this  curriculum  has 
probably  overly  stressed  the  academic  -  instead  of  the  more 
practical-direction  of  instruction. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  after  considerable  discussion 
with  local  industry  and  the  current  Advisory  Committee  for 
this  program,  it  was  evident  that  their  greatest  demand  is 
for  technician-type  students  with  as  much  practical  field 
work  as  possible.   Those  students  with  a  mid-management  po- 
tential will  find  an  additionally  attractive  future  in  this 
industry.   Industry  in  general  does  not  look  on  this  program 
as  a  college  parallel  curriculum.   They  want  practically 
trained,  industry  oriented  manpower. 

In  this  regard,  then,  we  must  conclude  that  the  originally 
designed  curriculum  appears  to  have  been  overly  academic, 
and  not  in  the  closest  rapport  with  industry's  needs.   Ob- 
viously, this  would  affect  the  practical  acceptance  of  the 
program  in  the  eyes  of  industry,  and  their  help  in  recruiting, 
as  well. 

Before  departing  the  curriculum  subject,  it  is  appropriate 
to  comment  that  Dean  Kotchi  of  the  Technical  Division  has 
apparently  been  very  sympathetic  with  the  problems  of  this 
program.   Otherwise,  the  number  of  full  time  students  en- 
rolled in  this  department  probably  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  continue  the  program.   Faced  with  a  faltering 
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program,  despite  the  excellent  original  financing  under  the 
Kellogg  Grant,  he  has  made  adjustments  the  he  apparently- 
believed  might  increase  the  possible  survival  of  the  course, 
D.   Facilities 

The  Kellogg  Grant  money  for  this  program  has  been  well 
spent  in  the  building  of  structures,  purchase  of  mechanical 
equipment  and  instructional  materials,  and  in  providing  for 
various  tools  and  supplies  to  initiate  this  course  of  study. 

Furthermore,  in  general,  the  equipment  purchased  has  been 
properly  handled  administratively  (inventory  and  maintenance 
records)  and  is  in  good  condition.   The  only  major  exception 
is  in  the  declining  condition  of  some  of  the  nursery  struc- 
tures and  the  nursery  stock.   Obviously  these  have  suffered 
due  to  lack  of  care  when  the  department  cut  back  to  one  full 
time  instructor. 

The  majority  of  instructional  supplies,  field  office,  lab- 
oratories and  classrooms  for  the  curriculum  are  housed  in 
a  temporary  structure,  near  the  site  of  the  nursery.   Under 
the  original  agreement,  the  college  expressed  desire  and 
intent  to  construct  a  permanent  building  for  this  program. 
Apparently  money  was  funded  for  this  purpose.   However,  the 
lack  of  a  healthy  or  encouraging  student  enrollment  pattern 
apparently  placed  this  building  in  jepoardy. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Dean  to  justify  a 
special  building  costing  over  $40,000  (as  originally  projected), 
with  only  four  graduates  in  four  years,  and  a  current  freshman 
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enrollment  of  seven  students.   This  is  especially  true 
considering  the  reasonably  acceptable  (temporarily  only) 
current  status  of  the  present  temporary  classroom-laboratory. 

While  there  seemed  to  be  evidence  of  a  shortage  of  needed 
operating  supplies  (topsoil,  fertilizer,  chemicals,  etc.) 
during  the  past  year,  again  perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  low 
relative  proportionate  share  of  available  expense  money  jus- 
tified by  the  low  enrollment.   It  would  seem  possible  that 
some  such  supplies  might  be  made  available  from  industry 
under  critical  conditions. 
Industry  Relations 
After  lengthy  interview  with  the  Advisory  Committee  to  this 
program,  it  became  guite  evident  that  relationships  between 
the  school  and  the  industry  left  much  to  be  desired.   There 
was  lack  of  good  two-way  communication.   The  industry  was  not 
well  advised  as  to  the  purpose  and  functions  of  an  advisory 
committee  to  such  a  program.   Likewise,  from  the  college 
standpoint,  there  seemed  doubt  about  the  best  procedure  to 
incur  fullest  industry  support. 

It  was  further  evident  that  there  was  poor  utilization  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  at  the  outset  of  this  program.   Quite 
probably  industry  was  called  on  when  such  action  could  serve 
the  direct  cause  of  the  school.   There  seemed  to  be  an  aca- 
demic or  "ivory  tower"  breach  between  the  college  and  industry, 
This  one-sided  relationship  resulted  in  a  certain  coolness 
toward  the  program  by  industry. 

Thus  it  seems  that  perhaps  this  original  curriculum  was 
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more  or  less  thrust  upon  industry.   Later,  when  recruitment 
faltered  (possibly  contributed  to  by  the  coolness  developed 
in  industry),  college  personnel  resorted  to  comments  that 
the  industry  "...had  a  poor  image...",  and  "...would  not 
pay  well  enough...",  and  hence  would  not  provide  students 
or  support  the  program. 

At  the  .same  time  it  is  recognized  that  industry  has  not 
been  fully  aware  of  its  professional  and  trade  image.   Nor 
has  it  assessed  carefully  its  future  manpower  needs.   Other- 
wise, industry  surely  would  hav^  exerted  its  interest  and 
influence  more  strongly  on  this  program.   They  would  have 
worked  harmoniously  for  greater  student  interest  and  enroll- 
ment.  Also,  they  would  have  been  engaged  in  building  a  more 
attractive  professional  image  and  in  providing  future  man- 
power resources. 

Obviously,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  issue.   However,  the 
unfortunate  part  is  that  poor  communications  and  poor 
industry  relations  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  Orna- 
mental Horticulture  program  for  both  sides.   In  summery, 
we  would  have  to  say  that  college  personnel,  as  profession- 
al educators  vitally  concerned  with  success  of  this  program, 
should  have  extended  themselves  to  the  limit  to  gain  the 
fullest  possible  rapport  with,  and  support  of,  industry. 
Somehow,  this  rapport  failed  to  fully  materialize. 
[II.   Recommendations 

While  recommendations  may  not  be  called  for  as  a  requirement  for 
this  evaluation,  this  team  of  analysts  would  like  to  extend  to 
the  administration,  for  whatever  value  they  may  be,  their  sug- 
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gestion  gained  through  lengthy  study  of  this  program. 

These  recommendations  are  based  on  the  premise  that  Dean  Kotchi 
of  the  Technical  Division  of  Broward  Junior  College  has  indicated 
this  program  might  continue  for  one  more  year  (through  the  1968-69 
academic  year)  on  a  provisional  basis.   He  stresses  that  con- 
ditions necessary  for  continuation  are: 

1.  There  be  a  minimum  of  12  full  time  freshman 
students  enrolled  for  the  fall  (1968)  trimester. 

2.  The  program  be  carried  out  with  only  one  full 
time  instructor,  plus  supporting  part  time 
instructors  from  industry,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college. 

3.  That  the  program  will  be  housed  in  existing 
facilities,  and  that  a  new  building  originally 
committed  to  this  program  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  current  student  enrollment  status. 

For  these  practical  reasons,  these  recommendations  deal  with  the 

immediate  future;  i.e.  the  year  ahead.   Once  this  hurdle  has  been 

successfully  met,  there  will  be  time  (and  need)  for  longer  range 

planning. 

A.   Curriculum 

In  view  of  industry  needs  and  interests,  and  in  view  of 

the  academic  interests  and  caliber  of  the  available 

students,  this  curriculum  should  be  revised.   Concern  for 

acceptable  college  parallel  courses  should  be  discontinued, 

and  recruitment  and  publicity  efforts  should  be  directed 

towards  potential  terminal  students. 

Conseguently,  courses  should  be  designed  to  stress  "applied" 
science  -  with  a  minimum  of  theory.   Practical  laboratories 
should  be  prominent  in  the  curriculum,  and  freguent  field 

trips  should  be  utilized  as  a  tool  to  give  students 
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practical  insights  into  industry  operations. 

As  to  subject  matter  emphasis,  this  program  will  be 
more  successful  in  attracting  students,  more  acceptable 
to  industry,  and  more  attuned  to  national  emphasis  on 
beautification  if  it  will  lean  more  toward  training  in 
landscape  services  as  opposed  to  the  original  stress  on 
plant  growing,  propagation  and  nursery  management.   The 
latter  phase  of  study  should  not  be  entirely  dropped  from 
the  curriculum,  but  should  not  predominate  as  heavily 
as  at  the  outset. 

To  conduct  this  program  for  the  next  year  with  the  limited 
teaching  personnel  available,  we  recommend  the  number  of 
courses  offered  be  cut  to  a  minimum.   This  will  be  essential 
in  order  to  preserve  a  reasonable  teaching  load  for  Mr. 
Palmer,  since  he  will  be  a  one-man  department  and  must 
recruit,  administer  and  teach,  in  addition  to  building 
new  liason  with  industry.   Perhaps  greater  use  of  existing 
catalogue  courses  and  consolidation  of  specialty  courses 
might  help  here. 

As  another  aid,  Mr.  Palmer  should  be  relieved,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  involvement  in  extra-curricular  activities 
such  as  evening  adult  classes. 

At  one  time  or  another,  college  personnel  have  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  adding  a  turf  science  curriculum  to 
this  program.   This  would  be  an  unwise  move  at  this  time 
in  the  opinion  of  this  evaluation  team.   After  consider- 
able study  and  consultation,  it  is  evident  that  the  turf- 
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grass  industry  is  not  prepared  to  support  such  a  course 
of  study  at  this  institution  at  this  time. 
B.   Industry  Relations 

This  industry  needs  trained  manpower.   To  quote  Mr.  George 
Behrens,  a  member  of  the  current  and  original  Advisory 
Committee  for  this  program,  "...we  can  no  longer  afford 
cheap  help." 

During  a  lengthy  meeting  with  the  evaluation  team,  the 
Advisory  Committee  verified  their  need  for  trained  manpower. 
They  also  indicated  that  pay  standards  would  (have  to)  be 
adjusted  to  attract  the  kind  of  trained  manpower  they  needed 
and  desired.   This  step  is  essential  to  effective  recruiting 
for  this  program.   Thus,  the  Advisory  Committee  is  better 
recognizing  its  obligation  to  this  program. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  strongly  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee that  should  this  program  fail  and  be  closed  out , 
it  might  be  _a  long  time  before  another  college  would  under- 
take a  program  to  help  the  Ornamental  Horticulture  Industry 
in  this  area.   Therefore,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  a 
serious  and  timely  obligation  to  become  aware  of  the  status 
and  needs  of  the  program,  to  so  inform  their  industry,  and 
to  mobilize  for  constructive  and  decisive  backing  of  this 
program  immediately! !   Otherwise,  the  program  will  likely 
fail.   If  so,  out  the  window  will  go  the  chance  for  a 
manpower  training  center  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  largest 
concentrations  of  ornamental  horticulture  business  in  America. 

By  the  same  token,  the  college  must  realize  its  past  short- 
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comings  with  its  industry.   This  must  be  corrected  imme- 
diately by  re-establishing  a_  truly  effective  Advisory 
Committee  program  of  activities. 

Advisory  Committee  meetings  must  be  scheduled  regularly 
(as  frequently  as  needed  to  get  the  program  moving).   The 
committee  membership  should  be  broadened  to  include  more 
interested  spokesmen  and  leaders  from  all  facets  of  the 
Ornamental  Horticulture  Industry.   The  Advisory  Committee 
must  have  interesting  programs,  meet  the  students,  become 
acquainted  with  the  faculty  and  inspect  the  facilities. 
In  short,  they  should  lock  to  the  college  as  "their"  uni- 
versity, and  this  program  as  "their"  program.   Then  the 
communication  channels  will  open.   The  college  will  better 
learn  industry's  needs  and  problems,  and  vice  versa,  and 
the  chance  for  this  program  to  succeed  will  be  improved. 
C.   Student  Recruitment 

Foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  should  be  Dean  Kotchi's 
promise  that  this  program  can  be  extended  one  more  academic 
year  providing  there  are  at  least  12  full  time  freshmen 
enrolled  this  fall.   This  is  a  reasonable  and  logical  stipu- 
lation, and  it  appears  that  the  administration  is  bending  over 
backwards  to  keep  the  program  alive.   Now,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  the  burden  for  the  future  of  this  program  lies  with 
recruitment. 

Time  is  short,  and  all  forces  must  be  rallied  to  meet  the 
Dean's  conditions.   However,  considering  the  size  of  the 
Horticulture  Industry  on  the  Florida  Gold  Coast,  and  the 
vast  pool  of  high  school  graduates,  if  twelve  interested 
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students  cannot  be  found  and  enrolled,  perhaps  the  program 
should  be  closed.   Working  in  close  coordination,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  college  should  be  able  to  meet 
(and  exceed)  this  immediate  recruiting  goal. 

One  of  the  best  endorsements  of  any  product  is  a  satisfied 
customer.   To  this  end,  this  program  needs  to  graduate  into 
industry  some  students  who  meet  industry  needs.   Once 
successfully  established  in  the  industry,  these  students 
would  become  the  basis  for  an  effective  future  recruiting 
program. 
D.   Facilities 

After  inspecting  the  temporary  building  now  used  by  this 
program,  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  moved  to  a  satisfac- 
tory site  near  the  nursery  and  continued  as  the  laboratory 
and  operating  center  for  this  program.   Because  of  the  spe- 
cialized nature  of  the  instruction,  and  the  storage  needs 
for  the  considerable  amount  of  specialized  equipment  and 
instructional  materials  purchased  from  the  Kellogg  Grant, 
a  separate  building  is  needed  for  the  Ornamental  Horticulture 
Department.   It  does  not  seem  logical  to  destroy  this  building, 
when  it  could  be  moved  (to  meet  projected  campus  utilization 
of  its  present  location)  and  used  to  a  satisfactory  degree 
for  this  program.   To  destroy  the  program's  specific-  building 
would  be  to  impair  the  identity  and  image  of  this  program. 
When  moved,  the  building  should  be  attractively  landscaped, 
to  blend  into  the  campus  beautif ication  plan,  and  to  carry 
a  good  image  for  the  ornamental  horticulture  program. 

As  to  further  facilities,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  reduce 
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the  amount  of  nursery  stock  maintained  for  this  curriculum 
on  the  school  nursery.   This  will  reduce  the  cost  and  time 
required  for  upkeep.   Field  trips  about  the  campus,  and  to 
industry  nurseries  can  offset  such  reduction  in  plant  mater- 
ials. 

One  further  comment  is  pertinent  to  the  topic  of  facilities. 
The  campus  should  be  more  widely  used  as  a  practical  teaching 
laboratory  for  plant  materials,  landscape  design,  and  main- 
tenance practices.   Adequate  irrigation  should  be  installed 
and  close  coordination  established  between  campus  maintenance 
and  the  Ornamental  Horticulture  Department.   These  two  units 
can  supplement  each  other  for  the  maximum  beauty  of  the  cam- 
pus (a_  much  needed  commodity  at  Broward  Junior  College  - 
particularly  with  a  curriculum  in  ornamental  horticulture) 
and  maximum  use  of  the  students. 
Staff 


During  the  crucial  year  ahead,  for  this  program,  additional 
outside  help  will  be  needed  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Palmer.   It  is  recommended  that  competent,  authoritative 
leaders  from  industry  be  called  on  when  and  where  needed  to 
provide  temporary,  instructional  assistance. 

Although  the  revision  of  curriculum  should  reduce  the  teach- 
ing load,  the  quality  of  instruction  must  not  suffer.   These 
students  will  be  the  focal  point  for  the  "new  look"  in  the 
program.   Also,  they  must  be  reasonably  pleased  with  their 
course  of  instruction  in  order  for  them  to  encourage  new 
students  to  the  program.   Finally,  their  training  must  be 
sufficient  to  convince  industry  of  the  value  of  this  program, 
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and  the  usefulness  of  its  graduates.   After  all,  this  is 

the  final  "proof  of  the  pudding". 
[V.   Summary 

Is  this  program  a  success??   Certainly  not  in  terms  of  student 
enrollment  or  the  number  of  graduates.   Now  completing  its  fourth 
year,  and  despite  adeguate  initial  financing  through  a  Kellogg 
Foundation  Grant,  the  program  has  been  racked  with  a  succession 
of  changes  at  all  levels.   These  interruptions  have  undoubtedly 
affected  continuity  in  instruction  and  the  image  of  the  program. 
Industry  has  not  been  closely  attuned  to  the  program,  nor  the 
college  to  industry's  needs.   Conseguently ,  the  curriculum  ap- 
parently has  not  been  the  most  adequate  to  supply  the  kind  of 
graduates  acceptable  to  industry.   As  the  result  of  these  and 
other  factors,  recruitment  results  have  been  unsatisfactory.   This 
problem  has  kept  the  program  on  a  probationary  basis.   Now  the 
Dean  of  the  Technical  School  has  agreed  to  extend  the  probation- 
ary period  one  more  year,  providing  that  at  least  twelve  freshmen 
are  recruited  for  the  beginning  of  the. 1968-69  school  year. 

Yet,  despite  the  problems,  limitations  and  discouragements  con- 
nected with  this  program,  two  salient  factors  must  be  considered. 
They  are: 

1.  Industry  needs  trained  manpower. 

2.  The  first  four  years  of  this  program  have  built 
valuable  groundwork  from  which  a  successful  future 
can  develop,  based  on  the  lessons  learned  and  the 
experiences  gained. 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  this  program  has  estimated  that  the 
Ornamental  Horticulture  Industry  in  Southeast  Florida  could  uti- 
lize 300  graduates  of  such  a  technical  school  over  the  next  five 
years.   They  further  indicate  that  industry  will  pay  a  competi- 
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tive  salary  to  such  qualified  graduates. 

Thus,  the  need  for  this  program  is  evident.   Basic  facilities 
have  been  provided.  .Qualified  full  and  part  time  instructors  are 
available.   A  high  potential  of  high  school  graduates  are  avail- 
able in  the  area.   Now  remains  the  matter  of  developing  the  ways 
and  means  to  mold  these  elements  into  a  successful  program  in 
ornamental  horticulture  at  the  Broward  Junior  College.   Between 
the  college  and  the  industry,  there  should  be  adequate  resources 
to  accomplish  this  end. 
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LANDSCAPE  TECHNOLOGY 

FULL-TIME  INSTRUCTOR  |  AREA  LEADER 

DUDLEY  A.  PALMER  -  Area  Leader,  B.  S.  A.  University  of  Florida,  1959, 
7  years  industry  experience  and  7  years  at  Broward  Community  College, 
Instructing:   LST  206,  LST  051,  LST  100,  LST  185,  LST  240,  LST  250, 
LST  270,  LST  271,  LST  286,  LST  287  -  also  instructing  in  Pest  Control 
Technology. 


PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS: 

MAX  BROWN 

B.  S.  1959  Iowa  State  University 
M.  S.  A.  1962  University  of  Florida 
Ph.  D.  1964  University  of  Florida 

Industry  Exp.:   9  years 

Employed:  Consultant,  Robert  Trent  Jones,  Golf  Course  Architects,  Ft. 

Lauderdale. 

Instructing:   LST  203 

MARLEN  STEWARD 

B.L.A.  1961  Ohio  State  University 

Industry  Exp. :   12  years 

Employed:  Partner,  Stressau,  Smith  §  Steward,  Landscape  Architects,  Ft. 

Lauderdale. 

Instructing:  LST  260 

ALBERT  WILL   (full-time  science  instructor  in  Division  of  Sciences) 
B.  L.  A.   1960  University  of  Florida 
M.  S.  1962  University  of  Florida 

Industry  Exp.:   11  years 

Employed:   Broward  Community  College 

Instructing:   LST  131,  LST  132 

ROBERT  JONES 

B.  S.  A.   1963  University  of  Florida 
M.  S.   1965  University  of  Florida 

Industry  Exp. :   7  years 

Employed:  Nursery  Manager,  Boynton  Nursery  §  Landscape,  West  Palm  Beach- 
Instructing:   LST  150 


RAYMOND  REVETTE 

B.  L.  A.   1958  University  of  Florida 

Industry  Exp.:   14  years 

Employed:  Owner,  Revette  Landscape  Nursery,  Ft.  Lauderdale 

Instructing:  LST  102 

DAVID  P.  B.  McLEAN 

B.  S.   1959  University  of  Miami 

Industry  Exp.:   14  years 

Employed:  Owner,  The  Plantsman,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

Instructing:   LST  233 

WILLIAM  MORTON 

B.  S.  1961  University  of  Arkansas 
M.  S.   1963  Cornell  University 
Ph.  D.  1968  University  of  Missouri 

Industry  Exp. :   5  years 

Employed:  Owner  Toad  Suck  Farms  Nursery,  Delray  Beach 

Instructing:   LST  105 


PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY 

FULL-TIME  INSTRUCTOR: 

'.'■  DUDLEY  A.  PALMER  -  Csee  information  under  Landscape  Technology  Reportl 
Instructing:  PCT  101,  PCT  121,  PCT  151,  PCT  201,  PCT  271  -  also  instruct- 
ing in  landscape. 


PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS: 

FREDERIK  DIEHL 

B.  S.  A.  1954  Purdue  University 

Industry  Exp. :   21  years 

Employed:  Manager,  Terminix  International  Pest  Control,  Ft .Lauderdale 

Instructing:   PCT  211,  PCT  251 

STEPHEN  TENDRICH 

3  years  toward  B.  S.  in  Business 

Industry  Exp.:   10  years 

Employed:  Owner,  National  Exterminators,  Ft.  Lauderdale 

Instructing:  PCT  261 
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.PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY 
I.  Purpose 

This  new  A.S.  program  (1971)  was  developed  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pest  Control  industry  and  the  Florida  Division  of  Health's  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology because  of  the  need  to  upgrade  the  industry  and  attract  more 
qualified  young  people  into  the  industry.   (See  pages  1  and  2,  Committee 
Report ,  included  as  Attachment  I  of  this  report.   See  also:   Purpose, 
page  1,  Landscape  and  Pest  Control  Technology  Area  Self  Study  included  as 
Attachment  II  of  this  report.) 
II.  Department  Image 

This  department  enjoys  an  excellent  image  within  the  industry,  especially 
those  courses  valuable  as  continuing  education  and  training  for  those 
presently  employed  in  Pest  Control.  Many  requests  are  being  received  to 
offer  these  courses  throughout  Florida.   Basic  introductory  courses  toward 
an  A.S.  degree  are  gradually  gaining  in  interest  and  enrollment.   Since 
this  is  one  of  two,  two-year  Pest  Control  degree  programs  in  the  country, 
more  emphasis  will  need  to  be  placed  on  nationwide  publicity. 

The  Pest  Control  faculty  are  in  demand  as  speakers  at  local,  state, 
and  national  industry  and  civic  organizations. 
III.  Students 

Students  are  individuals  who  are  presently  employed  in  the  Pest  Control 
industry.  They  range  in  age  from  21  to  50  years.  Of  the  65  students 
presently  enrolled,  six  are  pursuing  the  A.S.  degree. 


Table  I  ENROLLMENT 
Term  I,  1971-72  Term  I,  1972-73 

93  137 

IV.  Educational  Program 

The  curriculum  is  included  as  Attachment  III  of  this  report.   It  will 
appear  in  next  year's  catalog  C1973-74)  for  the  first  time. 

Curriculum  development  has  depended  heavily  on  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry, determined  through  the  years  of  discussion  with  the  industry 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

For  detailed  behavioral  objectives,  see  page  4  of  the  attached  Com- 
mittee Report  [Attachment  I).   Course  outlines  are  also  available. 

The  grade  distribution  reported  below  is  only  representative  of  seven 
students.  The  greatest  percentage  of  students  during  the  year  shown 
were  auditing  courses  for  no  credit.   It  is  felt  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  this  small  sample. 

Table  II  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  1971-72 
Total  Faculty  Percent  Pest  Control  Technology 

42.86 
-0- 

57.14 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 

V.  Faculty  and  Organization 

The  Pest  Control  Program  is  being  administered  and  taught  in  con- 
junction with  the  Landscape  Technology  Program.   It  originated  in  1970 
with  non-credit  evening  offerings  to  the  industry  and  gradually  grew 
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to  the  two-year  credited  degree. 

Courses  are  being  taught  by  two  part-time  instructors  and  as  part  of 
the  teaching  load  of  the  full-time  Landscape  Technology  Area  Leader.  A 
list  of  the  instructors  is  included  as  Attachment  IV  of  this  report. 
Also,  see  "Faculty"  and  "Organization"  on  page  5  and  6  of  the  Landscape 
Technology  Report,  referred  to  as  Attachment  II  of  this  report. 
VI.  Financial  Resources 

The  budget  for  the  Pest  Control  Technology  Program  has  been  commen- 
surate with the  needs  at  this  time.  The  program  enjoyed  two  state  grants 
for  equipment  and  supplies  for  a  total  of  $4500. 
VII.  Physical  Facilities 

Since  the  Pest  Control  Program  is  an  extension  of  the  Landscape  Tech- 
nology Program,  the  same  facilities  are  being  used.   See  Attachment  II, 
"Physical  Facilities,"  page  8  of  the  Landscape  Technology  Report. 
VIII.  Library 

See  Attachment  II,  Landscape  Technology  Report. 
IX.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  Pest  Control  Area  is  serving  a  vital  need  in  this  and  neighboring 
communities  by  offering  evening  continuing  education  courses.  With 
approximately  two  thousand  people  employed  locally  in  the  industry,  en- 
rollment should  increase  as  the  courses  become  better  known. 

The  degree  program  is  still  largely  on  a  trial  basis,  but  it  is  felt 
that  with  adequate  national  publicity,  it  can  grow  to  fill  a  very 
important  need. 

See  "Summary  and  Recommendations,"  page  9  of  the  Landscape  Technology 
Report,  which  is  Attachment  II  of  this  report. 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  has  now  been  established  by  industry  and  governmental  agencies 
that  a  need  and  desire  exists  for  specialized,  technologically  trained 
individuals  in  the  field  of  pest  control.   The  pest  control  industry 
throughout  the  country  is  expanding  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  supply  of 
state  certified  pest  control  operators  and  servicemen.   The  industry 
trend  in  the  last  few  years  has  also  been  to  broaden  its  scope  beyond 
the  control  of  insect  pests  in  homes  and  businesses  to  solving  related 
sanitation  problems ,  industrial  and  aquatic  weed  control  and  the  control 
of  pests  and  weeds  in  agricultural  crops . 

At  the  present  time  only  a  small  percent  of  graduate  Entomologists 
are  entering  the  service  field  and  high  school  graduates  who  enter  the 
industry  must  spend  many  years  to  obtain  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
skill  which  professional  leaders  have  set  as  a  standard. 

After  many  meetings  and  much  correspondence  with  members  of  the 
industry  it  is  now  felt  that  the  level  of  technician  required  can  best 
be  trained  for  state  certification  in  a  two-year,  Junior  College  technical 
program.   There  is  also  a  need  for  training  on  the  vocational  level  for 
pest  control  servicemen  and  salesmen. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  PEST  CONTROL  TECHNICIAN 

The  pest  control  technicnan  must  have  the  knowledge  of  the  science 
undergirding  the  pest  control  industry:   e.g.,  recognition  of  the  pests 
to  be  controlled,  an  understanding  of  their  habits,  the  relationship 
between  chemicals  and  pest,  a  knowledge  of  control  measures  and  the 
methods  of  application.   He  must  also  have  a  personal  awareness  of 
the  need  for  high  ethical  standards ,  psychological  maturity  in  human 


relations  and  an  understanding  of  management  and  business  practices 
used  in  all  categories  of  pest  control. 

PURPOSE  OF  THIS  PROJECT 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  project  to  establish  behavioral  objectives 
and  curricula  for  pest  control  courses  in  a  two-year  junior  college 
program.   This  has  not  been  a  simple  task  for  several  reasons:   (1) 
The  operations  within  the  industry  differ  considerably  in  job  descriptions; 
(2)  The  industry  itself  is  having  some  difficulty  in  precisely  determining 
its  occupational  needs;  (3)  A  program  of  this  type  has  never  been  instituted 
at  the  Junior  College  level;  (4)  The  newness  of  the  "technician"  concept 
and  (5)  the  reluctance  of  industry  members  to  accept  the  idea  that 
such  an  individual  has  a  niche  in  the  pest  control  business  environment. 

If  the  net  results  of  this  project  are  none  other  than  to  establish 
a  worksheet  for  all  those  interested  in  improving  the  standards  of  the 
industry  through  planned  education  it  will  have  well  served  its  purpose . 
Many  more  hours  of  cooperation  will  be  needed  to  revise  and  complete 
what  has  been  started  here . 

TYPICAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES* 

Pest  control  operator  in  charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 

categories : 

General  Household  Pests  and  Rodents 

Termites  and  other  Wood  Destroying  Organisms 

Fumigation 

Lawn  and  Ornamental  Pest  Control 

Technical  Assistant  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Mosquito  Abatement 

Rodent  Abatement 

State ,  County  or  Federal  Regulatory  Work 

State,  County  or  Federal  Public  Health  Work 

*Dependent  upon  level  of  skill  acquired 


Entomological  Research  Laboratory  Assistant 

Pest  Control  Operator  for  Public  Parks  and  Buildings 

Pest  Control  Chemical  and  Equipment  Sales 

Custom  Horticultural  Spray  Operator 

Custom  Weed  Control  Spray  Operator 

STUDENTS 

This  curriculum  is  designed  primarily  for  high  school  graduates 
who  have  a  particular  interest  in  animals  and/or  plants  and  enjoy  solving 
problems  related  to  them.   In  general,  students  entering  the  program 
should  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics, biology  and  chemistry.   These  requirements  may  be  liberalized 
if  compensating  adjustments  are  made  in  the  courses  of  study.   However, 
students  chosen  for  this  program  should  have  similar  backgrounds  and 
capabilities  and  should  exhibit  some  evidence  of  maturity  and  seriousness 
of  purpose .   Standards  of  the  pest  control  industry  in  Florida  are  high 
and  the  student  must  have  the  ambition,  desire,  and  will  to  master  a 
difficult,  intense  program  and  to  develop  their,  capabilities  to  the 
limit. 

FACULTY 

The  specialized  nature  of  this  curriculum  requires  that  instructors 
have  the  competencies  acquired  through  a  college  education  and  years  of 
practical  experience  in  their  area  of  instruction.   It  is  also  important 
that  the  faculty  understand  the  educational  philosophy  and  goals  that 
characterize  this  area  of  study. 


DEGREE 

Upon  completion  of  the  seventy  credit  hours  with  an  average  of 
2.0  or  better  the  student  will  receive  an  Associate  of  Science  Degree 
in  Pest  Control  Technology.  Although  it  has  not  been  confirmed   to 
date,  it  is  hoped  that  the  graduate  will  be  eligible  to  take  the  state 
examinations  for  certified  operators  under  Chapter  482  F.S. 

BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  FOR  MODULES  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY 

I .  Orientation  and  Exploration  of  Occupational  Opportunities.   The 
student  will  be  able  to: 

A.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  campus  and  class  procedure 
by  being  prompt,  neat,  keeping  and  accurate  notebook  and  completing 
assignments  on  time. 

B.  List  all  of  the  offices  and  responsibilities  of  the  industry 
organizations  and  the  various  Entomological  services  available. 

C.  Verbally  discuss  the  general  subject  matter  areas  to  be  included 
in  the  two-year  curriculum. ' 

D.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  the  occupational  experiences 
by:   (1)  Securing  a  part-time  job  with  a  local  pest  control  firm,  (T2) 
Write  an  occupational  experience  program  to  include  projects,  and/or 
supplementary  experiences. 

E.  Compare  the  importance  of  the  aspect  of  pest  control  to  other 
Entomologically  related  occupations . 

F.  Compare  the  four  main  areas  of  pest  control  operations  in 
terms  of  investment,  sales,  responsibility  and  employment  opportunity. 

II.  Resource  Materials 

A.   Idenfify,  locate,  and  use  the  different  types  of  resource 
materials  in  the  study  of  Entomology  and  Horticulture. 


B.  Examine  the  validity  of  material  based  upon  whether  information 
is  current,  applicable  to  locality  and  the  qualifications  of  the  author. 

C.  Construct  and  exhibit  a  personal  reference  file  of  bibliographies 
and  government  pamphlets  as  well  as  other  informational  material  of 
permanent  value. 

III.  -Applied  Entomology.   The  student  will  be  able  to: 

A.  List  the  harmful  and  beneficial  ways  in  which  insects  have 
effected  mankind  throughout  history. 

B.  Demonstrate  the  proper  techniques  used  in  obtaining,  preserving, 
and  maintaining  an  insect  collection. 

C.  Demonstrate  the  proper  care  and  use  of  the  microscope  and 
stereomicroscope . 

D.  Identity  and  locate  parts  of  the  gross  external  and  internal 
anatomy  of  inscets  and  their  close  relatives . 

E.  Explain  the  basic  functions  of  insect  cells,  tissues,  organs 
and  glands . 

F.  Idenfity  representative  Arthropod  specimens  to  class  and  order. 

G.  Contrast  the  three  types  of  insect  metamorphosis,  .typical 
life  histories  and  usuall  reproductive  methods . 

H.   Outline  the  natural,  cultural,  mechanical,  and  chemical  controls 
existing  in  nature ,  agriculture  and  households . 

I.   List,  identify  and  explain  the  broad  adaptations  of  the  tools 
and  equipment  used  in  the  industry . 

J.   Classify  representative  pest  control  chemicals  by  odor  and 
name  according  to  their  chemical  families . 

K.   Classify  and  identify  chemicals  according  to  their  formulation 
and  explain  the  uses  of  each  type  or  formulation. 


L.   Classify  representative  chemicals  according  to  their  mammalian 
toxicity. 

M.   Discuss  the  affects  of  pest  control  on  the  environment  and 
its  ramifications  in  the  ecological  food  chains . 

IV.  Insect  Recognition.   The  student  will  be  able  to: 

A.  List  and  contrast  the  outstanding  characteristics  used  to 
identify  representative  insect  specimens  encountered  in  the  work  of 
pest  control . 

B.  Identify  to  class,  order,  family  and  accepted  common  name 
approximately  500  beneficial  and  pestiferous  Arthropods . 

C.  Demonstrate  the  use  of  binomial  keys  and  charts  used  by  industry 
representative  specimens . 

D.  List  resource  materials  and  helpful  organizations  that  may  be 
of  assistance  in  identifying  uncommonly  encountered  insects . 

V.  Pest  Control  Operations .   After  completing  180  hours  instruction  in 
practicum  type  courses  and  360  hours  of  supervised  occupational  experiences 
in  all  four  of  the  pest  control  categories ,  as  well  as  approximately 

640  hours  part-time  employment,  the  graduate  will  be  able  to: 

A.  Recommend  and  demonstrate  s.afe  and  effective  control  procedures. 

B.  Identify,  by   common  name,  the  pests  animals  encountered. 

C .  Identify  damage ,  excrement  and  other  indications  showing  the 
existance  of  an  active  pest  problem. 

D.  Explain  the  preferred  hosts  and  habitats  of  pest  animals. 

E.  Explain  the  life  cycles  and  reproduceive  capacities  of  pest 
animals  as  they  relate  to  his  job. 

F.  Operate,  perform  preventative  maintenance  and  minor  reparis 
of  pest  control  equipment. 


G.   Show  written  proof  that  he  has  completed  fifteen  jobs  in  each 
of  the  categories  mentioned  under  the  supervision  of  a  certified  pest 
control  operator. 

VI.  Horticultural  Principles.   The  student  will  be  able  to: 

A.  Relate  Horticulture  to  other  allied  industries  or  sciences  and 
list  the  applications  and  importance  of  pest  control. 

B.  Differentiate  between  cells,  tissues  and  organs  of  plants. 

C.  List  and  define  the  functions  of  plant .organ  systems. 

D.  Describe  the  growth  processes  of  plants  as  they  relate  to 
propagation,  production  and  maintenance. 

E.'  Describe  the  factors  which  may  limit  the  normal  growth 
of  plants  and  particular  reference  to  practical  applications,   e.g., 
light,  moisture,  temperature,  air,  nutrition,  soils  and  pests. 

F.   Show  an  awareness  of  the  practical  metnods  used  to  control 
vital  plant  processes  by  the  ornamental  horticulture  and  turf  industries . 

VII.  Ornamental  Plant  and  Weed  Identification.   The  student  will  be  able  to: 

A.  List  and  contrast  the  outstanding  characteristics  (gross  anatomy) 
used  in  identifying  plants:   e.g.,  leaf  type  and  shape,  flower  and  fruit 
type,  color  and  shape,  texture,  growth  characteristics,  environmental 
adaptations  and  stresses  and  problems  peculiar  to  common  landscape 
plants . 

B.  Identify,  by  common  name,  genus  and  species,  200  of  the  most 
commonly  used  trees,  shrubs  or  succulents  and  40  of  the  most  commonly 
encountered  noxious  weeds  of  south  Florida. 

VIII.  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  The  student  will  be  able  to: 

A.   List  the  factors  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  soild 
in  southeastern  U.S.  and  particularly  south  Florida. 


B.  Judge  the  usability  and  treatment  factors  of  local  soil  types 
as  they  relate  to  fertilization  practices,  irrigation  requirements,  pest 
control  treatments;  by  simple  field  texture  and  pH  tests  and  observations 
of  existing  vegatation. 

C.  Discuss  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  as  they 
relate  to  plant  growth  and  pest  control  treatments. 

D.  Collect  and  prepare  soil  samples  suitable  for  laboratory  analysis. 

E.  Recommend  an  annual  fertilizer  program  based  on  the  ornamental 
crop,  laboratory  analysis  and  visual  field  observations. 

F.  List  the  chemicals  and  procedures  commonly  used  for  soil  steril- 
ization. 

G.  Recommend  a  suitable  propagating  or  growing  soil  mix  for  commercial, 
landscape  and  turf  use. 

H.   When  provided  with  samples  of  soil  samples  and  ammendments , 
identify  them  and  list  their  uses . 

I .   Select  mulches  and  discuss  their  effect  on  various  landscape 
and  nursery  applications  in  control  of  pests  and  plant' growth  requirements. 
IX.   Business  Practices.   The  student  will  be  able  to: 

A.  Estimate  the  costs  and  set  a  price  for  pest  control  operations 
under  varied  structural  situations . 

B.  Plan  the  steps  necessary  in  selling,  executing  and  evaluating 
pest  control  work . 

C.  Keep  time  and  inventory  records. 

D.  Apply  principles  of  good  personnel  management. 

E.  Schedule  and  route  work  effectively  and  economically. 

F.  Select  and  evaluate  personnel  and  equipment. 

G.  Communicate  effectively  through  letters,  reports,  speech  and 
demonstration . 


H.   When  given  a  choice,  select  the  best  procedure  of  accounting 
processes,  double-entry  mechanism,  journal  transactions,  posting  to  the 
ledger,  trial  balance,  preparing  financial  statements,  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements,  banking  procedure,  payroll  accounting  and  accounting 
for  merchandise. 

I .   Show  an  awareness  of  the  psychological  implications  of  human 
relations  in  the  world  of  work. 

J.  Select  from  a  list,  the  correct  procedure  for  effective  use  of 
the  telephone,  solutions  to  supervisory  problems  and  correct  sales  pro-- 
cedures . 

CURRICULUM  IN  SUBJECT  MATTER  DIVISION 

This  curriculum  in  technical  education  will  have  five  major  subject 
matter  divisions:   (1)  Specialized  courses  in  the  technology;  (2)  Auxiliary 
or  supporting  technical  courses;  (3)  Business  administration  courses;  (4) 
Science  courses,  and;  (5)  General  education  courses.   General  education, 
business,  and  science  courses  will  be  coordinated  carefully  with  technical 
courses  at  all  stages  of  the  program. 

SUGGESTED  TWO  YEAR  PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  listed  below  is  based  on  courses  now  being  offered 
at  Broward  Junior  College.   New  courses  necessary  for  this  technology 
would  be  part  of  the  Landscape  Technology  Area  until  such  time  as  student 
enrollment  warranted  a  separate  area.   New  courses  have  been  designated 
as  PCT. 


CATALOG  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION,  SCIENCE, 
BUSINESS  AND  SUPPORTING  TECHNICAL  COURSES. 

English  Composition  -  Training  in  methods  of  expository  writing  and 

processes  of  logical  thinking  with  emphasis  on  a  study  of  the  English 

language . 

Modern  Biology  -  Designed  to  give  students  an  understanding  of  modern 

principles  of  biology,  while  focusing  on  the  nature  and  activities  of 

living  organisms.   Primarily  for  non-science  majors. 

Chemistry  for  General  Education  -  Non-laboratory  course  concerning  the 

structure  of  matter  and  the  transformation  it  undergoes.   Designed  for 

students  who  are  non-science  majors  . 

Human  Relations  in  Business  and  Industry  -  Introductory  course  to  the 

study  of  human  behavior,  emphasizing  its  practical  applications  in 

business  and  industry.   It  introduces  the  student  to  personal  and  social 

adjustment  mechanisms  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  behavior  of  one's 

self  and  of  others.   Also  introduces  the  student  to  current  psychological 

applications  in  the  fields  of  testing,  advertising,  selling,  market 

research,  morale,  personnel  work,  employee  selection  and  training,  and 

supervisory  practices. 

State  and  Local  Government  -  Study  of  the  principles  and  institutions  of 

American  State  and  local  government. 

Introduction  to  Business  -  Basic  study  of  the  nature  of  business  activity 

in  relation  to  the  economic  society  in  which  we  live  and  how  it  is  owned, 

organized,  managed  and  controlled.   Course  content  designed  to  give 

special  emphasis  on  business  vocabularly  and  career  opportunities  by 

surveying  various  areas  of  specilaization  as  to  personal  characteristics  and 

training . 


Survey  of  Accounting  -  Instruction  in  standard  bookkeeping  procedures  for 

small  firms,  both  business  and  professional.   Attention  is  given  to 

journalizing,  posting,  and  preparing  the  trial  balance  and  financial 

statements .   Procedures  for  handling  petty  cash  and  bank  deposits  and 

withdrawals  are  studied. 

Salesmanship  -  This  course  is  a  combination  of  principles  and  techniques 

of  selling.   It  recognizes  why,  as  well  as  what,  how  and  when.   The 

course  seeks  to  describe  persuasion  on  a  moral  and  ethical  foundation 

as  a  powerful  tool  which  is  needed  universally. 

Principles  of  Supervision  -  Includes  principles  and  necessary  techniques 

of  supervision,  importance  and  place  of  supervision  in  the  business 

organization,  and  the  handling  of  human  relations  with  employees,  fellow 

supervisors  and  higher  management  in  business. 

Building  Materials  and  Processes  -  Study  of  materials  used  in  building 

construction,  including  processes  and  methods  of  application. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  proposed  program  can  only  be  successful  when  the  behavioral 
objectives  satisfy,  as  well  as  upgrade,  the  needs  of  the  Pest  Control 
Industry  in  Florida .   The  cooperation  and  involvement  of  educational 
institutions ,  industry  organizations  and  the  Florida  State  Division  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Service  is  absolutely  essential.   It  is  hoped 
that  this  project,  while  not  complete,  will  serve  as  an  instrument 
that  can  be  circulated  among  interested  institutions  for  their  improve- 
ment. 


ATTACHMENT  2 
FACULTY 


LANDSCAPE  TECHNOLOGY 


FULL-TIME  INSTRUCTOR  £  AREA  LEADER 


DUDLEY  A.  PALMER  -  Area  Leader,  B.  S.  A.  University  of  Florida,  1959, 
7  years  industry  experience  and  7  years  at  Broward  Community  College, 
Instructing:   LST  206,  LST  051,  LST  100,  LST  185,  LST  240,  LST  250, 
LST  270,  LST  271,  LST  286,  LST  287  -  also  instructing  in  Pest  Control 
Technology. 


PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS: 

MAX  BROWN 

B.  S.  1959  Iowa  State  University 
M.  S.  A.  1962  University  of  Florida 
Ph.  D.  1964  University  of  Florida 

Industry  Exp.:   9  years 

Employed:  Consultant,  Robert  Trent  Jones,  Golf  Course  Architects,  Ft. 

Lauderdale. 

Instructing:   LST  203 

MARLEN  STEWARD 

B.L.A.  1961  Ohio  State  University 

Industry  Exp. :   12  years 

Employed:  Partner,  Stressau,  Smith  §  Steward,  Landscape  Architects,  Ft. 

Lauderdale. 

Instructing:  LST  260 

ALBERT  WILL   (full-time  science  instructor  in  Division  of  Sciences) 
B.  L.  A.   1960  University  of  Florida 
M.  S.  1962  University  of  Florida 

Industry  Exp.:   11  years 

Employed:   Broward  Community  College 

Instructing:   LST  131,  LST  132 

ROBERT  JONES 

B.  S.  A.   1963  University  of  Florida 
M.  S.   1965  University  of  Florida 

Industry  Exp . :   7  years 

Employed:  Nursery  Manager,  Boynton  Nursery  §  Landscape,  West  Palm  Beach- 
Instructing:   LST  150 


RAYMOND  REVETTE 

B.  L.  A.   1958  University  of  Florida 

Industry  Exp.:   14  years 

Employed:  Owner,  Revette  Landscape  Nursery,  Ft.  Lauderdale 

Instructing:   LST  102 

DAVID  P.  B.  McLEAN 

B.  S.   1959  University  of  Miami 

Industry  Exp. :   14  years 

Employed:  Owner,  The  Plantsman,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

Instructing:   LST  233 

WILLIAM  MORTON 

B.  S.   1961  University  of  Arkansas 
M.  S.   1963  Cornell  University 
Ph.  D.  1968  University  of  Missouri 

Industry  Exp. :   5  years 

Employed:  Owner  Toad  Suck  Farms  Nursery,  Delray  Beach 

Instructing:   LST  105 


PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY 


FULL-TIME  INSTRUCTOR: 


DUDLEY  A.  PALMER  -  Csee  information  under  Landscape  Technology  Reportl 
Instructing:   PCT  101,  PCT  121,  PCT  151,  PCT  201,  PCT  271  -  also  instruct- 
ing in  landscape. 


PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS: 

FREDERIK  DIEHL 

B.  S.  A.  1954  Purdue  University 

Industry  Exp. :   21  years 

Employed:  Manager,  Terminix  International  Pest  Control,  Ft. Lauderdale 

Instructing:   PCT  211,  PCT  251 

STEPHEN  TENDRICH 

3  years  toward  B.  S.  in  Business 

Industry  Exp.:   10  years 

Employed:  Owner,  National  Exterminators,  Ft.  Lauderdale 

Instructing:   PCT  261 


ATTACHMENT  III 


PEST   CONTROL   TECHNOLOGY   PROGRAM 


BROWARD   COMMUNITY   COLLEGE 


FORT   LAUDERDALE,   FLORIDA 


INTRODUCTION 

The  tremendous  population  explosion  and  the  boom  in  building  devel- 
opment is  creating  a  pressing  demand  on  the  services  offered  by  structural 
and  landscape  pest  control  companies.   The  door  of  opportunity  is  wide  open 
for  the  technician  trained  in  the  control  of  insects,  diseases,  nematodes, 
and  weeds  that  cause  a  threat  to  our  environmental  health  and  economic 
well  being. 

This  two  year  program  combines  studies  in  general  education,  pest 
control  technology,  and  business  administration  at  the  college  with 
occupational  experience  under  certified  and  licensed  pest  control  operators. 
The  Associate  of  Science  graduate  of  this  program  will  have  the  basic  know- 
ledge and  practical  skills  necessary  for  rapid  advancement  in  the  industry. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  control  of  general  household  pests,  termites  and 
other  wood  destroying  organisms,  public  health  pests  and  pests  of  landscape 
plants  and  turf. 

Many  of  the  major  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening  for  industry 
members  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  and  advance  in  their  field. 
Upon  completion  of  graduation  requirements  the  student  will  receive  an 
Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Pest  Control  Technology  and  will  be  eligible 
to  apply  to  take  the  Florida  State  Division  of  Health  Examinations  in  Pest 
Control. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  offer  higher  education  opportunities  to  interested  and  capable  in- 
dividuals over  18  years  of  age  and  who  have  not  graduated  from  high  school, 
Broward  Community  College  now  has  opened  the  door  to  continuing  education 
for  many  who  before  thought  they  could  not  attend  college.  Classes  begin 
in  late  August,  early  January,  and  early  May  of  each  year. 


DEGREE 

Upon  successful  completion  of  68  hours  of  credit  and  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.0  or  betterj  an  Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Pest  Control 
Technology  will  be  awarded.   Certificates  of  Achievement  may  be  awarded 
to  individuals  completing  courses  on  a  non-credit  basis. 

CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  consists  of  37  hours  in  the  major  field,  IS  hours  of 
business  administration,  3  hours  each  of  English,  Human  Relations,  Biology, 
and  Political  Science,  and  4  hours  of  Physical  Education.   The  suggested 
two-year  program  and  course  descriptions  are  contained  on  the  following  pages, 

Nearly  all  pest  control  courses  are  also  offered  in  the  evening  so 
that  industry  members  may  take  advantage  of  them.   Seminars  on  special 
subjects  are  offered  periodically  as  requested  by  the  industry. 

Persons  interested  in  this  self-satisfying  and  lucrative  career 
should  contact  the  staff  of  the  Pest  Control  Technology  program  for  a 
personal  interview  or  the  Guidance  Department. 


PROGRAM  FOR  PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY  (A.S.  DEGREE) 


FIRST  YEAR 


First  Term 


*ENG  101  English  Composition. . .3 

BA  150  Business  Mathematics. . 3 

LST  105  Horticulture 3 

PCT  101  Entomology 3 

BIO  100  Biology .3 

HPR  ---  Physical  Education 1 


TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS 16 


Second  Term 

BA  100  Intro,  to  Business 3 

BA  121  Accounting  Survey 3 

LST  150  Soils  and  Fertilizers. 3 

PCT  121  Pesticides 3 

PCT  151  Insect  Identification. 3 
HPR Physical  Education. ...  1 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS 16 


Term  III-A 

Field  Service  1 3 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS 3 

SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


PSC  122  Government 3 

PSY  100  Human  Relations  in 

Business  §  Industry... 3 
PCT  211  Household  Pests  and 

Control 4 

PCT  217  Seminar 2 

LST  250  Plant  Pest  Control 3 

HPR Physical  Education. ...  1 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS 16 


BA  130  Salesmanship 3 

BA  260  Management  OR 

BA  262  Supervision 3 

PCT  251  Wood  Destroying  Pests 

and  Control 4 

PCT  261  Pest  Control  Business 

Administration 3 

PCT  271  Field  Service  II 3 

HPR Physical  Education. ...  1 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  HOURS 17 


Completion  of  English  095  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  Pest  Control  Technology  at  this  institution.   However,  students  con- 
templating transfer  to  a  four-year  institution  should  complete  English 
101  and  104  since  the  other  English  Listed  above  may  not  be  acceptable 
for  a  transfer  credit. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
PEST  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY 


PCT  101  ENTOMOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  natural  history,  classification,  habits, 
anatomy,  and  development  of  insects  and  their  relatives.   Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  those  of  pest  control  significance.  A 
survey  of  control  practices  will  be  included.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Term  I 

PCT  121  PESTICIDES  3  semester  hours 

The  classification,  mode  of  action,  toxicity,  mixing,  regis- 
tration, and  safe  application  techniques  of  chemicals  used  in 
Pest  Control  Industry.   Three  lecture  hours  per  week.   Term  II 

PCT  151  INSECT  IDENTIFICATION  3  semester  hours 

The  systematic  identification  of  insects  and  other  animals  of 

pestiferous  and  biological  importance  to  the  Horticultural  and 

Structural  Pest  Control  Industries.   Two  one-hour  lectures  and 
one  two-hour  lab  per  week.   Term  II 

PCT  201  FIELD  SERVICE  I  3  semester  hours 

Summer,  full-time,  on-the-job  work  experience  with  a  pest  con- 
trol firm  doing  business  in  all  categories.  At  least  30  hours 
per  week  for  6  weeks.   Work  experience  is  approved  by  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  PCT  faculty  member. 
Research  projects  and  written  reports  commensurate  with  the  in- 
dividual's career  goals  are  required. 

PCT  211  HOUSEHOLD  PESTS  AND  CONTROL  4  semester  hours 

A  practical  approach  to  the  identification,  biology,  life  his- 
tories, inspection  procedures,  and  controls  involving  general 
household  pests.   Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  lab 
per  week.  Term  I 

PCT  217  SEMINAR  2  semester  hours 
Discussion  of  current  topics  in  Pest  Control  or  related  sub- 
jects.  Students  present  papers  before  the  group.   Two  hours 
per  week.   Term  I. 

PCT  251  WOOD  DESTROYING  PESTS  AND  THEIR 

CONTROL  4  semester  hours 

A  practical  approach  to  the  identification,  biology,  life  history 
detection  and  control  of  the  termites,  beetles  and  fungi  which 
destroy  wood  in  structures.   The  operation  and  selection  of 
tools  and  equipment  will  also  be  demonstrated  and  discussed. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  four  hours  lab  per  week.   Term  II. 

PCT  261  PEST  CONTROL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION     3  semester  hours 
Studies  in  the  basic  nature  of  pest  control  services:   Site 
selection,  business  and  labor  management,  production,  cost 
analysis,  insurance,  laws,  taxation  and  other  business  methods 
as  they  relate  to  Pest  Control  Business  will  be  discussed. 
Three  one  hour  lectures  per  week. 


PCT  271  ADVANCED  FIELD  SERVICE  3  semester  hours 

One  term  of  part-time  employment  with  a  pest  control  firm  doing 
business  in  all  categories.   At  least  12  hours  per  week  on-the- 
job  for  15  weeks  will  be  required.  Work  experience  is  approved 
by  and  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  PCT  faculty 
member.  Research  projects  and  written  reports  commensurate  with 
the  individual's  career  goals  are  required. 


LANDSCAPE  TECHNOLOGY  COURSES 

LST  105  SUBTROPICAL  HORTICULTURAL  SCIENCE  3  semester  hours 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  horticultural  science  with 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  plant  processes  as  limiting  factors 
to  plant  growth.  Water,  temperature,  light,  and  essential  ele- 
ments as  related  to  plant  growth,  propagation,  and  management. 
Three  lectures  weekly  with  occasional  field  trips. 

LST  150  SOILS  AND  FERTILIZERS  3  semester  hours 

The  study  of  the  complex  problems  and  use  of  existing  soils  in 
south  FL  in  the  growing  of  ornamental  plants.   Fertilizer  form- 
ulations for  landscapes,  turf,  and  container  and  field  nurseries 
will  be  covered  thoroughly.   The  use  of  various  soil  amendments 
will  also  be  discussed.   Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  lab  weekly. 

LST  250  PLANT  PEST  CONTROL  3  semester  hours 

The  identification  and  chemical  and  biological  controls  of  in- 
sects and  diseases  affecting  the  ornamental  plants  and  turf 
grasses  of  south  FL  will  be  stressed  along  with  the  proper  use 
of  all  necessary  mechanical  equipment.  Two  two-hour  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  lab  weekly  with  occasional  field  trips. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  COURSES 

BA  100  INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS  3  semester  hours 

Basic  study  of  the  nature  of  business  activity  in  relation  to 
the  economic  society  in  which  we  live  and  how  it  is  owned,  or- 
ganized, managed,  and  controlled.   Course  content  designed  to 
give  special  emphasis  on  business  vocabulary  and  career  oppor- 
tunities by  surveying  various  areas  of  specialization  as  to 
personal  characteristics  and  training. 

BA  121  ACCOUNTING  SURVEY  3  semester  hours 

Instruction  in  standard  bookkeeping  procedures  for  small  firms, 
both  business  and  professional.  Attention  is  given  to  journal- 
izing, posting,  and  preparing  the  trial  balance  and  financial 
statements.   Procedures  for  handling  petty  cash  and  bank  deposits 
and  withdrawals  are  studied.   This  course  is  primarily  for  the 
non-accounting  major  and  for  the  student  who  needs  additional 
background  prior  to  taking  BA  221.   Offered  Term  I  and  II. 


BA  130  SALESMANSHIP  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  a  combination  of  principles  and  techniques  of 
selling.   It  recognizes  why,  as  well  as  what,  when,  and  how. 
The  principles  which  receive  emphasis  are  basic  and  lasting; 
they  are  the  principles  which  students  will  apply  in  business. 
The  course  seeks  to  describe  persuasion  on  a  moral  and  ethical 
foundation  as  a  powerful  tool  which  is  needed  universally. 

BA  150  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

Programmed  mathematics  course  as  applied  to  negotiable  instru-i 
ments,  payroll,  discounts,  profit  and  loss,  merchandising, 
commission,  depreciation,  taxes,  securities,  and  insurance. 

BA  260  INTRODUCTION  TO  MANAGEMENT  3  semester  hours 

Reflects  current  theory  and  research  in  stressing  the  concepts 
and  analysis  of  principal  phases  of  management.  Emphasizes  funda- 
mental principal  phases  of  management.  Emphasizes  fundamental 
principles  of  scientific  organization,  motivation,  economic  analy- 
sis and  control  and  their  application  to  business  decisions.  Inte- 
grate new  developments  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  quantitative 
techniques  for  basic  management  courses. 

BA  262  PRINCTPT.FS  OF  SUPFRVTSTON  3  semester  hours 

Includes  principles  and  necessary  techniques  of  supervision 
importance  and  place  or  supervision  in  the  business  organiza- 
tion and  the  handling  of  human  relations  with  employees,  fellow 
supervisors,  and  higher  management  in  business,  including  manu- 
facturing and  construction  industries.   Offered  Term  II. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

PSY  100  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  BUSINESS  AND 

INDUSTRY  3  semester  hours 

Introductory  course  to  the  study  of  human  behavior,  emphasizing 
its  practical  applications  in  business  and  industry.   It  intro- 
duces the  student  to  personal  and  social  adjustment  mechanisms 
as  a  means  of  understanding  the  behavior  of  one's  self  and  of 
others.   Also  introduces  the  student  to  current  psychological 
applications  in  the  fields  of  testing,  advertising,  selling, 
market  research,  morale,  personnel  work,  employee  selection, 
and  training,  and  supervisory  practices. 

PSC  122  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  3  semester  hours 

Study  of  the  principles  and  institutions  of  American  State  and 
Local  Government. 


ENGLISH 

ENG  101  COMPOSITION  3  semester  hours 

Training  in  methods  of  expository  writing  and  processes  of  logi- 
cal thinking  with  emphasis  on  a  study  of  the  English  language. 


SCIENCE 

BIO  100  MODERN  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Course  designed  to  give  students  an  understanding  of  modern  prin- 
ciples of  biology,  while  focusing  on  the  nature  and  activities  of 
living  organisms.   Course  primarily  for  non-science  majors. 
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Ip.is  report  teas  eone  by  tna  :n:ir;  professional  stair  ana  at 
least  one  clerical  oarscn  fro-  each  department.   Initial  suggestion 
were  solicited  from  everyone,  then  modified,  accepted  or  rejected 
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made  through  a  separate  questionnaire.  (See  Appendix  I) 
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*_      General ] 
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Recouiinendatioris 

C.  Acquisitions 5 

D.  Cataloging 6 

Appendices 

I.     Student 3 

V.     Circulation 16 


LIBRARY  SELL'  STUDY 


Pre 


Trnz   3CC  Library  endeavors  b_.  _he.  sise,  scope  end  organization  of  its 
collection  of  printed  materials  to  lend  support  and  assistance  to  the 
faculty  in  presentation  and  assignments ,  and  to  the  students  in  their 
understanding  of  these  presentations  and  carrying  out  of  the  assign- 
ments . 

1.  The  second  floor  of  the  Library  building  on  the  "sir.  Campus 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  library.   A  section  of  the  first 
floor  formerly  divided  into  three  classrooms  and  a  hallway 
is  in  the  process  of  being  renovated  to  allow  for  expansion. 
Upon  completion }  it  will  house  the  reserve  boohs. 

North  Campus  is  presently  in  a  temporary  building  with  the 
library  hov.s-2-J.   in  approximately  one-eighth  of  the  total 
floor  space.   It  is  anticipated  that  this  space  will  be 
increased  during  this  school  year  upon  the  completion  of 
the  two  classroom  buildings  for  North.  Campus . 

2.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  Main  Library  stands  at  313  -  242 
in  the  heading  Room.;  30  in  tee  Preserve  Room;  41  in  a  class- 
room.  Tee  additional  space  downstairs  will  add  150  mora 
seats  giving  a  grana  total  of  463. 

Norte  Campus  has  seats  for  32  students. 

3.  The  current  book  collection  numbers  57,000  -  54,000  volumes 
(See  Appendix  II)  on  the  Main  Campus  and  3,000  at  North 
Campus . 

4.  Tne  .lain  Library's  periodical  collection  numbers  450  titles 
supplemented  by  microfilm  for  157  titles  going  bach  either 
to  1950  or  to  the  initial  dace  for  magazines  starting  publi- 
cation since  that  date.   This  policy  has  resulted  in  a  total 
cf  3320  microfilm  reels. 

North  Campus  has  70  periodicals  with  43  titles  supplemented 
by  microfilm  for  a  total  of  273  reels. 

5.  A  total  of  -nine  professional  positions  are  alloted  to  the 
librarv  for  bosh  campuses.   Fourteen  non-professional  workers 
plus  eleven  part-time  (ten  to  fifteen  hours  per  week)  student 
assistants  combine  to  complete  the  staff  for  the  two  libraries, 
(fee  Appendix  III) 
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Library  Committee  which  works  closely 


witn  tr.e  Library  Ji.-occot  en  assuring  tea.-  no_eengs  at 
services  are  consistent  with  quality  standards. 


The  Director  of  Librarv  Services,  whoso  office  is  in  the  Wain 
Campus  Library,  oversees  all  library  personnel  on  both  campuses. 
irr.  ,  in  directly  responsible  to  the  Dean  of  Academic 
(See  Appendix  IV  -"Table  of  Organization) 
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This  department  oversees  the  purchasing  of  materials  for  both 
libraries.   Selection  of  materials  is  done  by  various  members 
of  the   professional  staff,  especially  the  Acquisitions  Librarian, 
the  Director  and  the  North  Carpus  staff.   Recommendations  for 
purchase  by  the  faculty  and  students  are  welcomed  and  encouraged. 


D.      Cataloging 


Books  are  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System. 
All  cataloging  for  both  campuses  is  dona  in  the  Main  Library. 
One  professional  position  is  now  vacant  in  this  department. 
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The  Central  Library's  circulation  desk,  reference  desk  and  reserve 
room  are  manned  73  hours  a  week  -  7:00  a.m.  -9:45  p.m.  Mon.-Thurs . ; 
7:00  a.m..  -  5:00  p.tn.  Fri.  and  2:00  p.m.  -  6:00  n.-.  Sunday.  North 
Car-pus's  Lours  7:30  a.m.  -  9:00  p.m.-Mon.  -  Thurs . ;  7:30  a.m.  - 
5:00  p.m.  -  Fri.   (See  Appendix  V)   Class  instruction  in  the  library 
use  of  the  library  is  available  on  request  by  the  instructor  during 
these  hours. 


Recommendations 
A.     General 


1.     ?hy s i c a 1  plant :   A  new  building  carefully  planned  to  reflect 
staff  recommendations  as  to  needs  and  use  is  the  first 
priority.   In  the  interim,  planning  for  better  space  utiliza- 
tion in  our  present  quarters  or  quarters  gained  by  expansion 
into  mere  of  our  present  building  would  be  profitable.   Such 
planning  MUST  involve  library  staff  members  whose  suggestions 
would  reveal  soecial  designs   arrangements  etc.  unioue  to 
library  operations.   Immediate  attention  should  be  directed 
to  physical  requirements  and  appearances,  i.e.,  carpeting 
for  sound  control,  painting,  cleaning,  etc. 
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students.   S: 


2.:   r-G  consensus  was  that  "availibility" 
ad  mora  effort  should  he  directed  to 
rary  materials  and  services  to  faculty  and 
':-lc  suggestions  to  this  point  were: 

i-epart-ents  should  be  invited  to  hold  at  least 
one  meeting  a  year  in  the  library  itself  during 
which  refreshments  could  be  served,  new  books 

displayed,  etc. 


b. 
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should  be  given 
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,      ~ ^-'_4'^    Li'l«-  «-*  -^piaiiauion  or   its   organization 
ano.service3   during   the  pre-session  orientation 


c. 


d. 


Announcements  concerning  the  library  should  be 

made  at  faculty  meetings  and/or  in  This  Veeh  at  5CC. 

Active  solicitation  should  be  made  among  the  various 
departments  cr  car.pus  organizations  for  exhibits  in 
tne  corridor  display  boxes. 


IUa  iCic  fa  , 


"outing  slins  f 


cr  professional  readim 


.C.T-1 


surces  v/as  a  more  efficient  way  to  insure 
ra^-yei-yo^e  concerned  will  have  all  pertinent  material, 
peccin^g  dco,;  jackets  and  placing  author  information  in 
LfC..^fC^3  .or  books  were  policies  which  met  with  the  group's 
approval,  aut  no  department  had  the  requisite  personnel  to 
implement  them. 
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E. 


CENTRALIZED  ADMINISTRATION 
UNIT 


Pros  id; 


Vi C-3   "Ptc1  sic! ori ti 
Dean  of  Academe  Affairs 


LIBRARY 

DEAN 


Central  Campus 

Centralized 
Tech.  Processinr 


North  Camous 


South  Camous 


HEAD 
LIBRARIAN 


HEAD 
LIBRARIAN 


This  plar.  for  multi -campus  organization  of  libraries  seems  the 
best  plan  because: 

1.     It  reflects  what  we're  presently  doing  which  seems 
successful.   (See  Appendix  III) 
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Lt   provides  for  central  book  processing  which  is  both 
efficient  and  economical. 


It  enables  the  Library  Dean  to  maintain  direct  contact 
with  students 5  faculty  and  staff  which  is  important  when 
directing  an  operation  dealing  in  service  to  these  people 
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B.  Administration:   (coat.) 

4.  It  is  an  economical  arrangement  in  that  it  does  not  call 
for  duplication  of  personnel  since  the  Library  Dean  would 
also  serve  as  Head  Librarian  of  Central  Campus. 

5.  It  separates  the  audio-visual  operation  from  the  library 
which  is  an  eminently  desirable  arrangement. 

6.  It  provider:,  for  a  "-lead  Librarian  for  each  branch  campus 
which  position  reflects  the  level  of  responsibilities 
present  and  this  responsibility,  in  turn,  should  be 
reflected  in  title  and  salary. 

C.  Acq  in  sit  ion1--  : 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  manual  outlining  and  explaining 
departmental  procedures  should  be  done. 

2.  Continuation  and  series  files  need  to  be  improved  and 
enlarged. 

3.  A  separate  budget  for  each  campus  in  the  500,  600  and  700 
accounts  plus  a  separate  accounting  for  each  category 
including  dif ferentation  between  Federal-  and  institutional 
funds  from  the  Business  Office  would  be  extremely  helpful. 

4.  A  notice  from  Division  Chairman  about  new  courses  being 
added  to  the  curriculum  would  enable  this  department  to 
check  our  collection  for  appropriate  supplemental  materials 
and  order  them  if  needed. 

5.  More  recommendations  from  other  library • star f  members  and 
faculty  would  give  additions  to  our  collections  a  broader 
base  of  use  and  need. 

6.  Our  present  policy  to  buy  upon  the  basis  of  need  and  use  as 
reflected  in  staff,  faculty  and  student  recommendations 
was  deemed  successful  and  unanimously  approved  for  our 

future  grcwt'- 

7.  The  current  policy  for  purchasing  periodicals  on  micro- 
film where  possible  so  that  issues  older  than  10  years 
may  be  discarded  was  endorsed  since  it  has  proven 
practical  in  light  of  our  limited  storage  space  and  has 
not  become  a  burden  from  the  standpoint  of  use. 

8.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  t':\z   help  from  Data  Processing 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  i.e.,  memory  bank? 
establishing  necessary  counts?  etc.   If  feasible  and 
productive  such  a  program  should  be  set  up  for  aid  in 
purchasing. 
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9.     A  carefully  worked  out  plan  for  additional  clerical  help 
as  well  as  a  restudy  of  the  clasification  of  existing 
positions  will  bo  made  before  the  next  personnel  recommenda- 
tions arc  duo. 


department  and  the  shelf  list  to  be  housed  together. 

An  additional  full-time  clerk  typist  is  an  immediate  need. 

Routines  must  be  established  so  that  all  copies  of  the  sane 
title  may  be  cataloged  simultaneously. 

Questions  about  new  cataloging  data  available  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  will  be  explored  and  recommendations  concerning 
their  relevancy  to  our  procedures  will  be  made. 

Additional  personnel  in  the  Public  Services  Department  would 
enable  the  Cataloging  staff  to  be  excused  from  working  one 
night  a  week  as  Reference  Librarian. 


Public  Service 


1.  Additional  personnel  -  two  librarians  on  the  Main  Campus 
and  one  at  the  North  Campus  -  are  needed  in  this  Department 
to  insure  readily  available  professional  service  for  patrons 
during  Library  hours. 

2.  A  report  on  costs,  procedures,  advantages,  etc.  of  an 
automated  check-out  system  will  be  prepared  in  time  to  adopt 
such  a  system  for  the  1972-1973  school  year  if  such  action 
is  deemed  advisable. 

3.  An  expanded  and  improved  library  instruction  program  presented 
as  universally  and  consistently  as  possible  is  essential 

for  students. 

4.  Precise  procedures  for  the  circulation  of  all  types  of  materials 
between  -  or  "among"  as  the  future  dictates  -  campus  libraries 
must  be  instituted. 

5.  Policies  defining  our  "public"  -  Nova  High?   Nova  University? 
Alumni:   Consnuaity-at-larp?  -  should  be  carefully  devised. 

6.  The  space  available  for  circulation  routines  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  so  that  possibly  the  circulation 
desk  could  be  situated  nearer  the  main  doors  and  a  book 
return  location  other  than  this  desk  could  be  provided. 
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D.     Public  Servicer:   (cont.) 

•7.     The  establishment  of  an  outside  book  drop  for  use  for 
hours  during  which  the  library  is  closed  would  be  a 
convenience . 

3.     Provision  for  a  paperback  exchange  location  for  students 
and  facultv  would  be  a  worthwhile  service. 


a:'^:;:;ia  i 
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Evaluation  oy 


tee  Droward  Corn-unity  Co_j.egc  arorary 


stucent  assistants  on  worships  m 


possible  of  15  hours  oar  weak  of  work.   Because  of  their  varying 

schedules  there  are  rarely  r.ore  than  two  assistants  working  to- 
gether at  any  particular  tins,   These  students  also  differ  in 
their  interests  and  in  their  aeadanie  programs  which  include?, 
social  sciences,  music,  and  veterinary  assisting  technology. 


Each  student  assistant  completed  a  questionnaire  evaluating 
certain  aspects  of  the  Library  from  two  francs  of  reference:  as 
a  student  using  the  library  ana  as  an  employee.  Their  responses 
in  the  first  category  were  as  follows:. 

I.  Library  Use 


—  >j         l.A 


Library  used  by  studen 


2.  oceanic 

3.  rarely 


L±y 


specifying  "often",  but  only  for  students  who  "care  about 
studies1,  or  who  need  to  satisfy  academic  assignments.   One 
assistant  commented  that  zl'io   sane  students  were  in  the  Library 
every  day. 

II.   Collection 


a.   Is  the  bock  collection  adequate  for  student  needs? 


/.  no 


Here  there  were  two  positive  responses,  with  one  qualified 

"seer:  zo  be  on  the  gr_du-te  level."  A  negative  response 
vies  paaraa  wets  tee  suggestion  teat  two  copies  o_  every 
rrant  u^e  should  be  on  hand  in  the  Library. 


too  oftan  boohs  ao  ..at  a 


■y  -auction  was  tnai 
the  Bookstore,  or 


an  insufficient  quantity  for  the  entire  cless  involvet 
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Evaluation  by  Student  Assistants 


b.  Are  students  aware  that  they  nay  request  books 
for  purchase? 

1.  yes 

2.  no 

In  response  to  this  question  five  cut  of  the  si:-:  assistants 

stated  that  students ,  in  their  opinion,  were  unaware  cf  this 

right.   Suggestions  or  now  tna 

included:   an  ar.n0uncer.2nt  in 

front  desk  in  the  Library,  and  on  bulletin  boards  throughout 

the  campus,  as  well  as  a  Lamo  to  faculty  members. 


III. Service 


a.  What  suggestions  have  you,  or  other  students,  about 
changing  the  check-cut  system,  or  any  part  of  the 
mechanics  of  circulation? 

Two-thirds  of  the  student  assistants  made  no  comments  en  possible 
improvements  in  this  area.   One  respondent  suggested  an  I.D.  card 
check-cut  mechanism  and  another  remarked  on  the  need  for  a 
"  checker  "  to  prevent  excessive  stealing. 

b.  Eo  staff  members  come  off  as  willingly  helpful,  in 
general? 

Five  students  responded  positively  to  this  question.   The  one 
negative  answer  added  t"u&   comment  that  "a  couple  do." 

IV.  Setting 

a.   What  comments  can  be  made  about  changing  the  physical 
set-up  inside  the  Lil.ery? 

Three  assistants  made  suggestions  about  changing  the  physical 
setting.   These  included:   smaller  tables  to  discourage  conver- 
sation; a  smoking  section;  and  moving  the  Xero::  machine  to  a 
.location  where  its  operation  would  be  less  distracting. 

In  the  role  of  employee  of  the  Library  the  responses  were  as 
follows: 


I.   ikituro  of  Work  (continued  on  Pace  3) 
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Evaluation  by  Student  Assistants 

I.   Nature  of  Work 


a.       Do  you  izz.  the.  vjokk  vj/vidi  you  do  cu>  gzr.z/iaZZy 
ntcaA -j  ojiij  Ua  bosu.ng  ]  ? 


of  the  student  assistants  regarded  their  work  as   "generally 


II.      Volume   0] 


a.    Is  the  work  to  be  done  generally  shared  equally? 

1.  yes 

2.  no 

Tour  res-pendents  asserted  that  their  work  was  equally  shared  with 
two  negative  answers  to  this  question^  one  commenting  that  "mora 
pay  would  induce  better  attitudes." 

III.   Staff  Relations 


a.   Do  you  sense  any  negative  attitudes  toward  student 
assistants  by  full-tine  staff  members? 

1.  yes 

2.  no 

Two-thirds  of  t'^^  assistants  did  not  report  negative  attitudes  on 
the  part  _o,f__ other  staff  members.  The  two  positive  responses  here 
made  no/ comment . 


IV.   Esmloyr 


a.   Could  any  ir.prover.ient  be  made  in  work  assignments? 

Two  assistants  positively  indicated  the  need  for  ir.prover.ents  in  work 

specific  section  of  z'.~^   Library  to  keep  in  order  (putting  chairs 
under  tables,  picking  up,  etc.)   The  remaining  responses  (including 
"maybe",  "probably",  'hoc  sure"")  may  imply  that  possible  improve- 
ments could  be  made  jtj.z   none  were  specifically  suggested. 
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Evaluation  by  Student  Assistants 

V.  Working  Conditions 

a.   Are  working  conditions  for  students  satisfactory? 

All  respondents  reverted  that  conditions  here  were  satisfactory. 

VI.   Fringe  benefits 

a.   Do  you  see  any  fringe  benefits  in  this  job? 

One-half  of  the  assistants  perceived  fringe  benefits  in  their  job. 
These  benefits  include:   knowledge  of  library  functions;  being  able 
to  find  boohs  core  quickly;  easy  access  from  classes  and  flexible 
hours.   Of  the  remaining  three  who  did  not  acknowledge  fringe 
benefits,  one  commented  that  his  dislike  for  reading  prevented  any 
personal  benefit  fron  increased  library  knowledge. 

VII.  Wages 

a.   Is  your  salary  adequate  in  relation  to  the  work  you  do? 

One-half  cf  the  student  assistants  fait  that  their  salary  was  not  ad- 
equate and  z.'L.^^ztcd.   wage  increases  up  to  $2.00  per  hour.   The  regain- 
ing respondents  indicated  soma  ambivalence  by  comments  such  as  "but 
I  would  like  to  eat  mora." 

VIII.  Miscellaneous 

a.   Are  there  any  good  or  bad  points  in  your  work  of  which 
you  feel  the  full-time  staff  is  unaware? 


i\ 


wo  rr     .  nts  denied  any  special  unacknowledged  points  here.  Two 

mora  c nted  only  on  the  boredom  of  shelf-reading  and  reading 

shelves  twice.   One  assistant  remarked  that  an  unrecognised  point 
in  his  case  was  the  status  he  gave  to  the  Library:  "  Every  business 
needs  at  least  one  Hippie:''   The  remaining  student  made  good  use  of 
his  imagination  and  sense  of  humor  in  ans'er  zo   this  final  question. 
A  partial  reproduction  of  his  reply  is  as  follows:   "I  feel  that  the 
staff  has  overlooked  what  could  be  termed  virtuosity  in  my  work — 
yes  that  delicate  balancin  ;  of  manual,  and  rental  dexterity;  simple, 
yet  profound;  style  coupled  with  (almost)  superhuman  technique.... 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  except  for  Dewey  Decimal,  my  name  will  be 
remembered  as  a  Library  great...."   (This  student  has  since  resigned) 

General  Sujjjrestions  ■ 


1.   Possible  list  of  new  Library  acquisitions,  after  processing,  to 
be  sent  to  faculty  members  and  posted  centrally  for  student  informatioi 


par:a  1' 


(cent.) 


:u^y 
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2.  The  use  of  student  assisrnnes  for  "cbackars"  aa  air.e  allowedj  to 
prevent  sor.a  percentage  (however  srtaii)  of  stolen  material. 

3.  Periodic  Library  orientation  for  faeuluy  members. 

4.  Publicizing  an  up^eo^data  liat  of '  Paparbour.d  Books  in  Print,  co  en- 

5.  A  section,  however  snail,  featuring  new  books  iron,  ail  areas,  with  a 
few  cor.f  or  table  chairs  in  which  students  nay  browse. 

6.  Appeal  to  faculty  members,  especially  in  English  Department  for 
volunteers  to  review  current  books  for  interested  students, ac 
scheduled  intervals  in  Library  classroom. 


ZZ/db 

2'6   October,  1S71 
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APPE13DIX  ill 


LIBRARY  STAFF 


YEAH  PROrgSSIONAL  XCX-?HO?ESSICNA' 

1960/61  1  1 

1961/62  2  *  1 

1962/53  2  1 

1962/64  3  1 

1964/65  4  4 

1965/66  5  8 

1965/67  6  15 

1967/63  5  10 

1963/69  5  -  7 

1969/70  9  13 

1970/71  9  12.5 

1971/72  9  13.5 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS  DEPARTMENT 


SELF-STUDY  REPORT 


JANUARY  1973 


Chairman : 

Lou  Warwick 


MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  supports  the  philosophy 
of  Broward  Community  College  and  has  as  specific  purposes  the  following: 

1.  To  provide  programs  in  mathematics  and  physics  which  parallel 
the  first  two  years  of  degree  programs  in  four-year  colleges 
and  universities . 

2.  To  provide  a  mathematics  program  which  will  enable  the  student 
who  is  weak  in  certain  areas  of  mathematics  to  strengthen  those 
weaknesses  sufficiently  to  enable  that  student  to  have  success 
in  the  university  parallel  program  or  in  the  technical  program. 

3.  To  provide  a  service  to  the  divisions  in  Technical  Education  with 
expecially  designed  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics  . 

4 .  To  provide  a  program  in  mathematics  for  the  student  of  liberal 
arts. 

The  Extent  to  Which  the  Purposes  are  Realized 

Some  courses ,  including  technical  ones  and  MTH  131  are  presently 
being  re-evaluated  to  determine  if  they  are  adequately  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

How  Courses  Relate  to  the  Aims  and  Services 
of  the  Department 

MTH  091  and  MTH  092  are  basic  studies  designed  to  correct  defici- 

ciencies  in  the  student's  high  school  background .   MTH  100  is  a  general 
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education  courses  recommended  for  most  students  needing  only  a  single 
semester  of  mathematics.   MTH  191  is  a  non-sequential  service  type 
course  which  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  any  other  mathematics 
course.   MTH  171  and  172  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
in  technical  and  specialized  programs . 

MTH  136  may  be  taken  at  any  time  but  has  a  pre-requisite  of  MTH 
132.   MTH  132,  133,  231,  and  232  are  all  courses  related  to  aims  and 
services  of  the  department.   These  courses  are  offered  every  term  and 
are  required  either  for  additional  work  in  other  programs  of  the  college 
or  for  continued  work  in  this  department. 

MTH  132  provides  a  continuation  of  the  college  students  mathematics 
experience  beyond  what  is  usually  the  material  covered  in  elementary 
algebra  courses.   In  addition  it  lays  the  groundwork  for  those  who 
intend  to  continue  with  a  program  in  mathematics  leading  to  a  study  of 
calculus .   It  is  a  course  which  is  required  in  several  non-mathematics 
programs . 

MTH  133  is  the  next  step  in  a  mathematics  program.   Here  also  the 
groundwork  is  continued  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  course  in 
calculus .   It  is  also  a  terminal  course  for  many  who  do  intend  to  go 
into  a  field  in  which  mathematics  is  not  a  major  factor. 

MTH  231  and  232  parallels  the  usual  calculus  course  offered  in 
the  four  year  universities  and  colleges . 

MTH  234  is  a  first  course  in  linear  algebra  emphasizing  the  algebra 
of  matrices  and  vector  spaces . 

MTH  235  is  the  classification  and  solution  of  equations  involving 
variables  and  their  derivatives',  with  numerous  applications. 
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General  Educatd  onal  Requirements 
as  they  Relate  to  the  Department 

The  Department  is  satisfied  with  the  General  Educational  require- 
ment of  Broward  Community  College  as  related  to  the  Department.   MTH 
100  is  designed  to  meet  this  requirement,  but  it  may  be  met  by  other, 
higher-numbered,  mathematics  courses. 

Selection  of  Students  Who  Wish  to  Major  in  Mathematics 

Entering  students  are  assigned  to  the  mathematics  course  best 

suited  to  their  needs  and  abilities  on  the  basis  of  high  school  records , 

placement  test  scores,  and  stated  goals.   For  students  majoring  in 

mathematics  or  science,  and  for  other  students  needing  more  than  one 

semester  of  mathematics,  the  following  sequence  of  courses  is  available: 

MTH  131,  MTH  132,  MTH  133,  MTH  231,  MTH  232,  MTH  234,  and  MTH  235. 

The  physics  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 

majoring  in  any  field.   PHY  210,  211,-  and  250  are  for  physics,  engineering, 

and  physical  science  majors. 

NUMBER  Of  MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS  STUDENTS  -  1966-1971 

STUDENTS   FACULTY   STUDENTS     FACULTY 
YEAR   TERM    MATH       MATH     PHYSICS      PHYSICS 


1966    I      2016        14        225  3 

1971    I      2600        16        174  2 

According  to  grade  distribution  the  students  are  about  the 

same  in  quality.  The  percentage  of  A's,  B's,  and  C's  for  1971  was 

about  the  same  as  for  1966;  the  percentage  of  D's  and  F's  was  less. 


Comparison  of  Grade  Distribution  of  Mathematics  & 
Physics  Department  With  Total  Campus  Average 

The  following  chart  is  for  Term  II,  1970-71,  by  percentages: 


A 

MTH 
10.5 

PHY 
8.3 

CAMPUS 
15*1 

B 

17.2 

11.4 

23.1 

C 

20.8 

23.1 

21.8 

D 

8.1 

7.0 

5.6 

F 

4.1 

3.9 

2.9 

Quality  of  Students 

The  four  year  colleges  and  universities  say  that  the  students  who 
come  from  our  department  are  well  prepared  for  their  advanced  work. 

Courses  Not  Taught  Recently  in  the  Department 

Computer  mathematics  has  not  been  offered  in  the  past  two  years , 
a  result  of  the  lack  of  funds .   Plans  are  being  made  to  offer  it  again 
when  funds  are  available . 

Methods  of  Teaching 

,  The  methods  of  teaching  include:   lectures,  class  discussions,  films, 
transparencies,  and  spiral  homework.   Traditional  lectures  and  class 
discussions  are  necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  concepts . 
Transparencies  are  used  for  proofs  and  diagrams.   Sprial  homework  is 
an  outstanding  device  used  to  keep  the  students  in  contact  with  the 
past  material  while  increasing  his  knowledge  of  this  material. 

Types  of  Examinations 

Multiple  choice,  essay  and  short  answer. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Mathematics  &  Physics 
Department  of  Broward  Community  College 


Sixteen  full-time  members  in  Mathematics 

Three  full -time  members  in  Physics  plus  Department 

Twelve  male,  four  female. 


Head  (also  teaching  Physics) 


Name 
Dr.  K.  S.  Asa! 
Bishop,  Dan 
Bockstege,  Ben 
Chesser,  Gordon 
Chinoy,  Norman 
Clement,  Doug 
Dunne,  Margaret 
Dyer,  Patricia  A. 
Esparza,  Eunice 
Foss,  Arthur  H. 
Henderson,  Luther 
Medusky,  John 
Perfect,  Mary 
Reagan,  Robert 
Rhodes,  C.  E. 
Spahn,  George 


Sullivan,  Gary 
VanArsdall,  C. 
Warwick,  Lewis 


S. 


Rank  Degrees  held 

I  B.S.E.,  M.S.E.,  Ed.D. 

II&30  B.S.,  M.A. 

11629  B.S.,  M.S.,  A.D. 

11630  B.S.,  M.S. 
II&30  B.S.,  M.A. 
II&15  B.S.E.,  M.Ed. 
II&30  B.A.,  M.A. 
II&30  A.B.,  M.S. 
112.15  B.S.,  M.S. 
II&30  B.A.,  M.A. 
II&30  B.S.,  M.S. 

II  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.S.T. 

II&30  B.S.,  M.S. 

II&30  B.S.,  M.S. 

II&30  B.A.,  M..A.,  M.S. 

II&30  B.S.,  B.C.E. 
M.S.I.N.C.E. 

11X30  B.A.,  M.A. 

II&30  B.S.,  M.A. 

II&30  A.B.,  M.A. 


10 
10 
8 
5 
7 
5 


Subjects  Jr. Col 

Math-Ed.  2~ 
Physics 
Math-Ed. 
Math-Ed. 
Math 
Math 
Ed.-Sci. 
Math-Physics8 

Math  1 

Math-Ed.  11 

Math-Bio.  2 

Math-Engr.  8 

Math  8 

Physics  6 

Phys.-Mth.  12 

Egr.  5 
Phys.-Mth. 

Math  4 

Math  8 

Math  12 


Total  Age 
9    32 


19 
15 
23 
31 
14 
25 

8 
10 
16 
11 
12 
24 

7 

12 
31 

10 
27 

30 


46 

40 

44 

54 

35 

N/A 

N/A 

31 

41 

32 

56 

N/A 

50 

40 

55 

37 

59 
56 


Devices  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  individual  instructors 
consist  of  the  Student  Evaluation  and  the  Chairman's  Evaluation. 


Extent  of  Individual  and  Contract  Research 

Mr.  James  Chinn  is  making  a  study  of  the  effects  of  audio-tutorial 
instruction  on  achievement  in  mathematics . 

Mr.  C.  E.  Rhodes  is  on  sabbatical  leave  this  year,  writing  a 
textbook  for  a  course  in  General  Physical  Science. 

The  Mathematics  &  Physics  Department  is  studying  the  possibility  of 
using  a  series  of  mini-courses  to  replace  some  of  the  lower  level  courses 
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Library  Resources  as  Related  to  the 
Mathematics  &  Physics  Department 

The  department  considers  the  library  resources  satisfactory.   The 
staff  of  the  library  has  been  very  cooperative  concerning  any  request  of 
the  department. 

Library  usage  by  the  student  and  staff  is  rather  light.   Each 
instructor  in  the  mathematics  department  maintains  a  personal  library. 

Estimate  of  General  Condition  and 
Adequacy  of  Space  Used  by  the  Department 

Spaces  used  by  the  department : 

Inadequate  —  There  is  only  one  classroom  presently  available  for 
exclusive  use  of  the  Mathematics  Department.   Other  rooms  used  by  the 
department  are  scattered  over  the  campus . 

The  department  needs  six  classrooms,  including  a  Mathematics 
Laboratory  for  its  exclusive  use  and  twenty  offices . 

Needs 


Based  on  the  best  available  information  the  following  figures  in 
staff  and  space  requirements  project  the  needs  of  the  Mathematics 
and  Physics  Department  for  the  next  ten  years . 


Year 

Instructors 

Office  Spaces 

Classrooms 

1972-73 

23 

23 

8 

1973-74 

26 

26 

9 

1974-75 

30 

30 

11 

1975-76 

33 

33 

12 

1976-77 

36 

36 

14 

1977-78 

40 

40 

15 

1978-79 

43 

43 

16 

1979-80 

46 

46 

17 

1980-81 

46 

46 

17 

1981-82 

49 

49 

18 

There  is  also  needed  -  two  equipped  Physics  Labs  ,  one  on  the  North 
Campus  and  another  on  the  projected  South  Campus. 
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The  Mathematics  &  Physics  Department  plans ,  during  the  next  ten 
years  and  as  the  need  arises,  to  include  in  its  program  the  following 
courses : 


Computer  Mathematics 

Mathematics  for  Elementary  Education 

Abstract  (or  Modern)  Algebra 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


SELF-STUDY  REPORT 


MARCH  1973 


Chairman:   Ormond  Whipple 


ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

This  program,  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year,  replaces  the 
old  Drafting  and  Design  program  which  was  divided  into  Electronic 
Drafting,  Tool  and  Die  Design,  Architectural  and  Civil  Drafting.   Classes 
were  too  small  and  70%  of  the  students  followed  the  Architectural  program. 
This  prompted  a  revision  to  establish  two  programs .   Setting  up  a  separate 
Architectural  Advisory  Committee,  they  developed  an  excellent  architectural 
program  for  the  majority  of  students .   The  balance  of  the  program  was 
established,  using  the  Chairman  of  each  Advisory  Committee,  and  called 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology. 

The  graduates  can  now  enter  any  phase  of  manufacturing  as  engineering 
aides  or  assistants.  Evaluation,  through  conforming  with  S.A.C.S.,  should 
focus  upon  the  people  and  their  needs ,  and  should  look  into  all  parts 
of  the  human  resources  development  programs  to  identify  employment  oppor- 
tunities . 

The  1970-71  statewide  evaluation  program  indicated,  "Vocational 
guidance  is  not  a  well  functioning  and  meaningful  activity  in  Florida 
schools."   This  is  true  at  Broward  Community  College.   In  1970  we  did 
not  have  a  single  student  identified  as  a  Contracting  and  Civil 
Engineering  student.   In  1971  our  Mechanical  Engineering  program  was 
offered,  brochures  prepared,  and  all  guidance  people  informed.   When 
school  started,  only  two  students  out  of  8,000  identified  Mechanical 
Engineering  as  their  choice. 
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The  state  study  indicates : 

A.  The  need  for  programs  to  be  better  publicized. 

B.  The  need  for  more  accurate  labor  forecasting  to  be  made. 

C.  The  need  for  occupational  orientation  courses  to  be  offered 
at  secondary  and  pre-secondary  levels.   (Not  at  our  level, 
as  our  Administration  has  proposed.) 

D.  The  need  for  adequate  funding. 

E.  Only  one  county  has  designed  a  program  to  acquaint  guidance 
with  technical  problems. 

Philosophy  of  Technical  Education 

The  philosophy  of  the  Technical  Engineering  Division  is  to  provide 
at  least  two  years  of  education  beyond  the  high  school  level  in  the 
fields  of  energy,  its  measurement,  and  its  application  for  local  industry 
and  business.   After  determining  the  level  of  the  student's  ability  and 
the  work  criteria  needed,  the  division  establishes  programs  of  study 
and  laboratory  work  to  prepare  the  student  for  an  occupation  at  the  job 
entry  level . 

Purposes 

A.  To  provide  programs  appropriate  to  community  needs. 

B.  To  provide  classes  for  updating  or  improving  personal  efficiency. 

C.  To  work  with  lay  committees  in  establishing,  guiding  and  evaluating 
programs  to  determine  what  type  of  a  person  the  technician  is 
supposed  to  be,  what  he  actually  needs  to  know,  and  where  he 

fits  in  the  realm  of  engineering. 

D.  To  establish  with  each  student  that  a  technician  is  one  who 
works  in  the  support  of  engineering  or  scientific  activities 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  engineering  objectives. 
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Philisophy  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

As  adopted  by  the  Technical  Engineering  Division 

Purpose 

To  provide  depth  of  understanding  in  the  technical  requirements  of 
occupations  in  modern  mechanical  design  and  production. 

Abilities 


The  student  should  possess  the  following  skills ; 

Facility  with  mathematics  (algebra  and  trigonometry) .   Proficiency 
in  the  applications  of  physical  science  principles.   An  extensive 
knowledge  of  a  field  of  specialization.   Communication  skills  that 
include  the  ability  to  interpret,  analyze  and  transmit  facts  and  ideas 
graphically,  orally,  and  in  writing. 

Department  Image 

A.   Relation  to  Instruction 

1.  A.S.  Degree  Students 

The  program  offers  courses  for  Electronics,  Architectural, 
and  Civil  Engineering  students. 

The  fluidic  section  of  hydraulics  has  applications  in 
both  Civil  and  Electronics.   Plant  layout  and  industrial 
Engineering  offers  material  for  the  architectural  students . 

2 .  Part-time  students 

Sixty  percent  of  our  present  enrollment  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology  is  composed  of  part-time  students . 

3.  Students  going  on  to  B.S.  Degree  programs. 

West  Florida,  Purdue,  Newark  College  of  Engineering,  along 
with  many  other  schools  now  offer  B.S.  Degree  opportunity 
to  our  graduates . 
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4 .   Community 

The  Broward  Manufacturing  Association  has  now  unified  our 
county  for  the  promotion  of,  and  attraction  for  making, 
Broward  an  industrial-supported  community. 
The  Advisory  Committees  represent  every  major  phase  of 
manufacturing  and  have  made  an  outstanding  effort  to 
prepare  programs  for  our  students . 

Faculty 

Being  the  only  faculty  member,  I  will  list  my  qualifications: 

Age:   55 

B.S.  in  H.E.  General  Motors  Institute  of  Technology 

Served  Tool  and  Die  apprenticeship  with  Chevrolet 

10  years  -  Teacher  of  Industrial  Engineering  at  General  Motors  Institute 

3  years  -  Chief  Die  Designer  -  Lincoln  Mercury 

3  years  -  Manager  Jet  Engine  Plant 

10  years-  Operated  Whipple  Engineering  and  Manufacturing,  Inc. 

4  years  <-  Broward  Community  College 

Member  -  American  Society  of  Quality  Control;  American  Society  of 
metals;  and  Advisor  to  Student  Chapter,  Professional  Engineering  Society. 
The  next  three  pages  indicate  my  activities  along  with  teaching  a 
full  schedule. 

Students 


Nine  students  are  enrolled  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
program.  (All  male  and  Caucasian.) 

A.   We  have  always  filled  "job  placement  calls"  and  I  cannot  recall 
a  graduate  of  our  Drafting  and  Design  Programs  indicating  to 
the  school  they  could  not  find  a  position. 
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Financial 

Through  an  error  last  year  of  not  having  a  budget  for  supplies , 
we  started  this  year  with  the  same  problem.   (This  year's  total  budget 
was  10%  less  than  last  year's.)   We  have  never  been  refused  supplies, 
capital  equipment,  nor  travel  we  absolutely  needed. 

Organization 

Our  guidelines  for  organization  and  policies  are  good,  but 
improvement  could  be  made  in  evaluating  working  loads .   Area  Leaders 
should  be  given  released  time,  and  the  Engineer's  Club  should  be  handled 
by  the  Engineering  instructors. 

We  believe  in  open  labs,  but  policy  does  not  allow  faculty  assign- 
ment. 

Curriculum 

Requirements  are  limited  by: 

A.  Occupational  functions 

B.  Maximization  of  effectiveness  for  teachers  with  special 
competencies 

C.  Combining  technical  principles  with  industrial  applications 

D.  General  education  courses  to  educate  for  social  order,  and 
educate  the  whole  person 

Of  sixty-six  credit  hours,  thirty-six  are  selected  in  the  major 
field  with  the  balance  selected  in  general  education,   A11  of 
the  Engineering  Technologies  agreed  with  tr,e  Core  Program  and 
are  satisfied  with  the  general  edcuation  courses.   Individual 
instructors  must  be  constantly  reminded  that  technical  students 
are  more  interested' in  the  application  of  scientific  theory 
than  in  the  academic  proofs . 
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E.  Technical  instructors  consider  tests  and  examinations  to  be 
part  of  the  learning  experience .   The  student  is  an  active 
acquirer  and  not  a  passive  recipient.   We  do  not  pass  out  a 
test  and  consider  the  situation  closed.   We  try  to  determine 

if  he  has  taken  on  the  behavioral  patterns  we  consider  essential 
to  his  success . 

We  insist  that  the  student  be  honest  in  his  own  initiative. 
In  testing,  we  continue  to  stimulate  intellectual  development 
knowing  that  success  will  be  measured  and  judged  by  others. 
If  our  graduates  can  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  others , 
learn  to  trust  authority,  they  will  receive  recognition, 
satisfaction  and  live  in  a  state  of  reduced  tension.   Copies 
of  sample  tests  and  exams  are  filed  with  the  curriculum 
syllabi  book.   The  student's  ability  to  handle  his  world  of 
work  is  mainly  reflected  in  his  method  and  content  of  his 
routine  assignments. 

F.  Space 

G .  Money 

All  programs ,  courses ,  and  texts  are  approved  by  lay  advisory 
Committees . 

Instruction 

We  have  no  problems  with  size  of  classes,  semester  variations, 
nor  performance  evaluations. 

When  small  enrollments  appear  in  necessary  classes,  we  offer 
directed  independent  study.   It  is  combination  of  fewer  lectures,  partly 
programmed  instruction  and  individual  consultation. 
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Our  lab  equipment  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  type  students 
will  encounter  in  industry,  rather  than  price  which  often   leads  to 
"Mickey  Mouse"  simulation.   The  faculty  encourages  the  students  to  use 
the  labs  on  an  "open  lab"  basis,  even  though  the  instructor's  time  is 
not  reflected  in  the  required  administrative  scheduled.   We  follow 
innovative  techniques,  discuss  them  and  apply  those  that  offer  merit. 
We  have  had  slides  coordinated  with  audio  tapes,  used  prepared  slides 
and  tapes,  have  called  in  specialists  to  lecture  on  new  devices  and 
encourage  students  to  bring  in  samples  and  new  devices  they  have  come 
into  contact  with  on  their  jobs. 

The  technical  societies  have  offered  seminars  on  our  campus  and 
we  post  all  technical  meetings  for  the  student'  awareness  to  attend 
those  of  his  choice. 

Our  lab  equipment,  audio-visual  equipment,  and  student  accessibility 
is  above  average .   We  give  credit  for  previous  work  experience  and 
institutional  study  by  examination. 

Physical  Facilities 

We  have  outgrown  our  present  building  and  have  submitted  plans  for 
expansion  of  classroom  facilities.   Our  office  space  is  satisfactory 
and  better  than  those  of  some  other  areas  of  the  school.   Our  daily 
maintenance  is  good;  some  areas  need  painting.   We  would  like  carpeting 
and  a  ceiling  in  the  architectural  area. 

Liason  with  other  Departments 

Our  Administration  tries  to  coordinate  our  area  with  general  education. 
Within  the  technical  areas,  we  work  at  solving  our  own  problems. 
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Involvement  in  College  Planning 

The  technical  area  appears  to  be  accepted  on  par,  with  our  faculty 
serving  successfully  with  the  remainder  of  the  faculty  in  all  areas  of 
planning. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 
A.   Areas  for  improvement 

1.  Additional  lab  area 

a.  Hydraulics 

b.  Fluidics 

c.  Electrical 

d.  Heat  transfer  (Air  Conditioning  &  Heating) 

2.  Organization 

a.  Establish  a  department 

b.  Establish  rules  for  determining  numbers  of  instructors 
and  clerical  help 

3.  Policies 

a.  Released  time  for  area  leaders 

b .  Released  time  for  open  labs 


4 .   Next  five  years 

a.  Add  an  electrical  program 

b .  Add  an  air  conditioning  program 


MEDICAL  ASSISTING 


DIVISION  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  TECHNOLOGY 


SELF-STUDY  REPORT 


MARCH  1973 


Chairman : 

Thelma  Audet 


MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN  PROGRAM 

Philosophy  and  Purpose 

Medical  laboratory  personnel  of  the  associate  degree  level  will  be 
in  increasing  demand  in  the  community  due  to  the  growth  of  the  field 
of  laboratory  medicine. 

A  comparison  of  the  Broward  Community  College  Program  for  Medical 
Laboratory  Technicians  with  the  graduates  of  the  one  year  Certified 
Laboratory  Assistant  program  given  at  Sheridan  Adult  Vocational  Center 
reveals  that  the  technicians  will  need  a  better  basic  science  back- 
ground and  familiarity  with  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
electricity  and  light  to  medical  laboratory  instrumentation,  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  various  types  of  instruments  found  in  the  clinical 
laboratory  and  the  quality  control  procedures  applicable  to  the  field. 
The  object  is  to  develop  an  individual  whose  knowledge  of  instrumentation 
and  the  specialized  procedures  of  the  medical  laboratory  will  include 
some  problem-solving  ability.   Therefore,  this  individual  will  be 
capable  of  assuming  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  than  the  Certified 
Laboratory  Assistant  who  is  expected  to  work  at  all  times  under  direct 
supervision. 

It  is  anticipated  by  those  in  the  medical  laboratory  field  that 
the  bachelor's  degree  level  Medical  Technologist  will  increasingly  be 
involved  with  supervision,  administration,  teaching  and  research  in 
the  laboratory.   Therefore,  the  role  of  the  associate's  degree  Medical 
Laboratory  Technician  will  encompass  many  of  the  day-to-day  operations 
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General  Educational  Requirements 

The  majors  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  department. 
Most  students  are  enrolled  in  the  two-year  program  which  leads  to  an 
Associate's  Degree  in  Medical  Assisting.   This  program  requires 
seventy-four  semester  hours  of  credit.   However,  one  may  choose  the 
Medical  Assisting  Certificate  which  consists  entirely  of  Medical 
Assisting  courses.   The  total  number  of  these  M.A.  semester  hours  is 
thirty-one.   This  program  is  generally  completed  in  less  than  two  years. 
It  is  designed  for  individuals  who  possess  basic  business  office  skills 
and/or  medical  office  experience  but  who  desire  to  increase  their 
employment  opportunities . 

At  the  request  of  local  veterinarians,  a  Veterinary  Medical 
Assisting  Program  was  introduced  in  Term  I,  1970-71.   These  students 
take  the  same  M.A.  courses  as   the  Medical  Assisting  students  although 
the  courses  are  designated  as  VMA  rather  than  MA.   The  contents  of  these 
courses  .represented  by  identical  numbers  are  the  same  with  the  exception 
of  VMA  240  and  VMA  241.   The  VMA  student  is  assigned  to  a  veterinarian's 
office  or  clinic  rather  than  to  a  doctor  of  medicine. 

The  only  possible  dissatisfaction  with  the  institution's  general 
education  requirements  which  may  be  stated  is  the  fact  that  all  students 
are  required  to  take  four  semester  hours  of  HPR  activity  courses.   Each 
of  these  courses  involves  two  clock  hours  of  activity  for  each  hour 
of  credit.   It  would  seem  as  if  two  HPR  activity  courses  would  be  adequate, 

Selection  of  Students 


All  applicants  to  the  program  are  selectively  screened  by  an 
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Selection  of  Students 

The  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  program  of  Broward  Community 
College  is  open  to  graduates  of  approved  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant 
programs.   Applicants  must  first  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  College  and  will  then  be  eligible  to  write  a  special  examination 
for  admission  into  -.the  -Medical  Laboratory  Technician  courses. 

Upon  meeting  admission  requirements  and  verification  of  certifi- 
cation, students  will  have  thirty  MLT  100  level  credits  waived  from 
their  credit  hour  requirement.   Students  must  complete  forty- two  semester 
hours  credit  to  satisfy  the  Associate  in  Science  degree  requirements 
for  graduation , 

Once  selected  for  admission  into  the  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
program,  students  may  select  one  of  the  three  curriculum  tracks  toward 
the  Associate  Degree.   Track  I  is  designed  essentially  for  students  not 
interested  in  transferring  to  a  university  for  further  study.   Track  I 
contains  twenty-five  university  parallel  credits.   Track  II  is  designed 
for  students  desiring  more  university  parallel  credits  than  Track  I. 
Track  II  contains  thirty-four  university  parallel  credits.   Track  III 
reflects  out  Pre-Medical  Technology  (A. A.  Degree)  program  as  it  appears 
in  the  College  catalog  and  does  not  require  the  first  year  in  the 
Certified  Laboratory  Assistant  program  as  a  prerequisite. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

The  MLT  200  and  MLT  220  courses  offered  in  the  Medical  Laboratory 
Technology  area  are  laboratory  courses  with  two  hours  per  week  designated 
as  lecture  and  four  hours  per  week  devoted  to  laboratory  demonstration 
and  student  exercises.   Classes  must  be  kept  small,  not  more  than  ten 
students,  in  order  to  provide  worthwhile  laboratory  sessions.   This  is 
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M.A.  Courses 

All  Medical  Assisting  courses  are  related  precisely  to  the  aims 
and  services  of  the  area.   The  content  of  the  courses  which  are  offered 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Council 
of  Medical  Education.   The  M.A.  program  is  fully  approved  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Assistants. 

Methods  of  Instruction 


The  different  methods  of  instruction  which  are  employed  within 
the  area  include : 

1 .  Faculty  lectures 

2 .  Professional  guest  programs 

3.  Audio-visual  aids 

a .  Fi 1ms 

b .  Tapes-  ' 

c.  Slides  and  Transparencies 

4.  Demonstrations  and  student  practice 

5.  Field  trips 

6.  Conferences  (individual  and  group) 

7.  Dialogues 

8 .  Reading 

9  .   Written  work 

10.  Use  of  faculty-developed  study  guides  which  accompany  textbooks 

11.  Group  dynamics 

An  innovative  aid  to  learning  has  been  incorporated  into  MA  115  -  the 
basic  Medical  Terminology  course.   Audio-tapes  made  up  by  the  course 
instructor  are  available  in  the  language  laboratory  to  assist  the  students 
in  developing  competency  with  pronunciation. 
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A  combination  of  the  above  mentioned  methods  has  proved  to  be 
most  productive  and  beneficial  in  this  program. 

Evaluation  of  Instructor 

Two  means  of  faculty  evaluations  are  available: 

1.  Toward  the  end  of  each  regular  term  the  individual  student 
evaluates  the  instructor  for  each  course.   The  results  of 
these  evaluations  are  returned  to  each  instructor  after 

the  term  has  been  completed  and  the  grades  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Registrar. 

2.  Annually  the  Area  Leader  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Dean 
a  written  evaluation  of  each  instructor  who  is  under  her 
direction. 

Test  and  examinations 


Periodic  written  tests  are  administered  in  individual  courses 
during  each  term.   For  the  most  part,  the  tests  are  objective,  and  the 
answers  are  recorded  on  IBM  cards .   There  are  mid-term  and  final  exam- 
inations for  each  of  the  M.A.  courses  with  the  exceptions  of  MA  240 
and  MA  241  (Practicum  courses) .   MA  115  (Medical  Terminology)  also 
requires  an  individual  pronunciation  final  examination  with  the  instructor. 
MA  210  and  MA  220  which  include  laboratory  practice  classes  require 
skill/performance  testing  during  the  term  and  as  parts  of  mid-term  and 
final  evaluations . 


GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  COMPARISON 

1971 

By  Percentage 

BCC  MA 

A  15.39  22.49 

B  23.86  33.14 

C  21.22  25.44 

D  5.61  2.96 

F-XF-WF  6.56  .59 

W-WP  25.04  15.38 

I  3.73  .00 

The  comparison  of  grades  indicates  a  higher  percentage  of  successful 
grades  (A,B,C)  in  Medical  Assisting  courses  than  college-wide,  a  result 
of  instructor  selection  of  Medical  Assisting  Students . 
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Faculty 

The  faculty  has  consisted  of  two  full-time  instructors  since 
Term  I,  1966-67  until  the  beginning  of  Term  I,  1972-73,  at  which  time 
the  faculty  increased  to  three  members .   Two  of  the  present  faculty 
members  have  been  teaching  in  this  area  for  four  years  and  the  third 
member  is  starting  her  second  year.   The  area  leader  returned  this 
Term  I,  1972-73  after  a  year's  absence.   During  this  time,   she 
completed  the  requirements  for  the  M.Ed,  degree.   Each  of  the  other 
instructors'  holds  a  B.S.  degree.   All  degrees  earned  are  from 
accredited  colleges.  All  three  instructors  are  registered  medical 
technologists  (ASCP)  and  one  instructor  is  also  a  Certified  Medical 
Assistant.   All  hold  professional  membership  in  the  American  Society 
of  Medical  Technologists,  one  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Assistants,  and  another  is  an  affiliate  member  of  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.   Two  of  the  instructors  hold  tenure. 
The  average  age  is  41  years . 

Their  combined  medical  professional  experience  prior  to  instructing 
at  BCC  consists  of  the  following: 

Medical  Technology  35  years 

Medical  Assistant  10  years 

Part-time  C.L.A.  instructor     1  year 

Part-time  Resp .  Therapy        2  years 
instructor 

Library 

The  college  library  plays  a  vital  ancillary  role  for  the  Medical 
Assisting  program.  The  faculty  and  students  rely  very  heavily  on  its 
services  and  facilities.   The  library  includes  an  extensive  number 


of  medically  related  books  in  the  main  facility.   In  addition 

to  assigned  textbooks,  most  of  the  M.A.  courses  include  a  reference 

book  list. 

Instructors  frequently  request  to  have  books  placed  in  the 
Reserve  Room  and  restricted  to  "room  use  only,"  "overnight  use"  or 
for  "three  day  use,"  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  instructor.   Depart- 
mental folders  which  contain  pertinent  reference  materials  are  also 
placed  in  the  Reserve  Room  for  "room  use  only".   The  Periodical 
Room  contains  a  complete  reference  for  up-to-date  information. 
Keeping  abreast  with  the  current  advances  in  the  field  of  medicine 
is  important,  especially  since  the  instructors  are  removed  the 
physical  exposure  of  the  hospital/doctor's  office,  thus  they  rely 
heavily  on  the  library. 

Physical  Plant 

Each  instructor  has  an  adequate  office  and  a  telephone.   At 
present  there  are  sufficient  classroom  facilities .   Classrooms  are 
located  in  the  same  building  as  the  instructors '  offices .   As  the 
program  continues  to  expand ,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a 
mock  doctor's  office   adjoining  a  regular  classroom. 

Secretarial  help  is  insufficient.   There  is  enough  work  within 
the  area  to  warrant  a  full-time  clerk/typist.   Instructors  are  required 
to  keep  individual  records  on  students  from  the  time  they  initially 
apply  to  the  program  and  then  indifinitely  for  employment  references 
and  for  statistical  reports.   The  continuous  advances  in  the  field  of 
medicine  necessitate  frequent  revision  of  typed  instructional  materials 
and  tests  and  examinations .   The  area  has  the  help  of  a  part-time  work- 
ship  student.   The  students  tend  to  be  undependable  and  their  hours 
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are  very  erratic.   It  would  be  more  efficient  to  have  the  help  of 
a  reliable  full-time  typist. 

Future  Staff  Needs  and  Program  Growth 

Faculty  effectiveness  could  be  improved  upon  by  permitting 
instructors  to  be  released  from  classroom  responsibilities  at  specified 
times  in  order  to  observe  and  perform  skills  in  clinics  and  hospitals. 
For  an  instructor  in  the  health  field,  being  able  to  maintain  skills 
and  being  aware  of  technological  advancements  are  important.   Such 
opportunities  would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructors  and 
the  quality  of  the  program. 

The  individual  instruction-independent  study  approach  to  learning 
could  be  better  utilized  in  Medical  Assisting.   The  development  of 
core  classes  in  the  general  division  of  Allied  Health  would  be  bene- 
ficial.  Students  from  other  Allied  Health  programs  such  as  Medical 
Secretary,  Respiratory  Therapy,  X-Ray  Technology  and  Nursing  currently 
enrolled  in  courses  designated  as  "MA  courses". 

Broward  is  a  rapidly  growing  county  and  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  medical  assistants  will  be  numerous .   New  hospitals  are 
currently  under  construction  and  others  are  proposed  for  Broward. 
These  institutions  will  be  staffed  by  physicians  who  will  need  competent 
office  personnel.   Membership  in  the  Broward  County  Medical  Association 
increased  from  300  members  in  1964  to  750  members  in  1971. 

As  enrollment  in  the  program  continues  to  grow  due  to  the  demands 
of  the  community,  an   increased  staff  will  be  required.   It  would  be 
anticipated  that  M.A.  courses  will  eventually  be  offered  at  locations 
in  addition  to  those  at  the  Central  Campus.   This  expansion  to  other 
campuses  necessitates  additional  classrooms,  office  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  more  physicians '  offices  for  practicum  placements . 
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Long  range  plans  indicate  that  an  Allied  Health  Building  will 
be  developed  so  that  all  areas  of  the  division  will  be  able  to  share 
the  facilities  which  will  be  needed  by  each  area.   These  would  include 
conference  rooms ,  lounges ,  audio-visual  rooms ,  work-room  areas  and 
supply  rooms .   A  general  reception  area  and  individual  secretarial 
offices  should  be  included. 


MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICAL  PROGRAM 


DIVISION  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  TECHNOLOGY 


SELF-STUDY  REPORT 


MARCH  1973 


Chairman :   Barbara  Kremp 


MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN  PROGRAM 

Philosophy  and  Purpose 

Medical  laboratory  personnel  of  the  associate  degree  level  will  be 
in  increasing  demand  in  the  community  due  to  the  growth  of  the  field 
of  laboratory  medicine. 

In  comparison  of  the  Broward  Community  College  Program  for  Medical 
Laboratory  Technicians  with  the  graduates  of  the  one  year  Certified 
Laboratory  Assistant  program  given  at  Sheridan  Adult  Vocational  Center 
reveals  that  the  technicians  will  need  a  better  basic  science  back- 
ground and  familiarity  with  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
electricity  and  light  to  medical  laboratory  instrumentation,  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  various  types  of  instruments  found  in  the  clinical 
laboratory  and  the  quality  control  procedures  applicable  to  the  field. 
The  object  is  to  develop  an  individual  whose  knowledge  of  instrumentation 
and  the  specialized  procedures  of  the  medical  laboratory  will  include 
some  problem-solving  ability.   Therefore,  this  individual  will  be 
capable  of  assuming  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  than  the  Certified 
Laboratory  Assistant  who  is  expected  to  work  at  all  times  under  direct 
supervision . 

It  is  anticipated  by  those  in  the  medical  laboratory  field  that 
the  bachelor's  degree  level  Medical  Technologist  will  increasingly  be 
involved  with  supervision,  administration,  teaching  and  research  in 
the  laboratory.   Therefore,  the  role  of  the  associate's  degree  Medical 
Laboratory  Technician  will  encompass  many  of  the  day-to-day  operations 
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now  performed  by  the  Medical  Technologist  who  is  also  in  short  supply . 
Since  the  cost  of  medical  care  is  a  major  concern,  clinical  laboratories 
interested  in  the  best  cost-effectiveness  value  from  their  personnel 
can  be  expected  to  make  wide  use  of  the  Medical  Laboratory  Technician. 
Our  program,  in  line  with  the  career  ladder  concept,  will  utilize 
the  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant  program  at  Sheridan  Vocational 
Center  as  the  freshman  year  of  the  associate  degree  program  at  Broward 
Community  College.   The  sophomore  student  will  take  some  university 
parallel  courses  which  will  apply  to  eventual  attainment  of  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  the  clinical  laboratory  field  for  those  who 
desire  this  goal. 

The  Medical  Laboratory  Technology  Program  was  offered  for  the 
first  time  during  Term- I  of  the  1972-73  school  year  and  therefore  little 
can  be  said  about  the  program's  effectiveness  at  this  date. 

Programs  Offered 

Most  of  the  course  taken  by  students  in  the  sophomore  year  of 
the  Medical  Laboratory  Technology  program  will  be  those  already 
offered  by  the  college  in  general  education  departments.   The  two 
exceptions  are  the  courses  taught  by  the  Allied  Health  Division: 
MLT  200-Basic  Instrumentation  and  MLT  220-Advanced  Medical  Laboratory 
Techniques.   Since  the  CLA  program  gives  the  student  an  excellent 
background  in  routine  medical  laboratory  skills  and  also  extensive 
practicum  experience  in  local  clinical  laboratories,  it  is  believed 
that  these  two  courses  will  provide  the  additional  skills  needed  by 
the  Medical  Laboratory  Technician. 
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Selection  of  Students 

The  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  program  of  Broward  Community 
College  is  open  to  graduates  of  approved  Certified  laboratory  assistant 
programs.   Applicants  must  first  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  College  and  will  then  be  eligible  to  write  a  special  examination 
for  admission  into  -.the-Medical:  Laboratory  Technician  courses. 

Upon  meeting  admission  requirements  and  verification  of  certifi- 
cation, students  will  have  thirty  MLT  100  level  credits  waived  from 
their  credit  hour  requirement.   Students  must  complete  forty-two  semester 
hours  credit  to  satisfy  the  Associate  in  Science  degree  requirements 
for  graduation „ 

Once  selected  for  admission  into  the  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
program,  students  may  select  one  of  the  three  curriculum  tracks  toward 
the  Associate  Degree.   Track  I  is  designed  essentially  for  students  not 
interested  in  transferring  to  a  university  for  further  study.   Track  I 
contains  twenty-five  university  parallel  credits.   Track  II  is  designed 
for  students  desiring  more  university  parallel  credits  than  Track  I. 
Track  II  contains  thirty-four  university  parallel  credits.   Track  III 
reflects  out  Pre-Medical  Technology  (A. A.  Degree)  program  as  it  appears 
in  the  College  catalog  and  does  not  require  the  first  year  in  the 
Certified  Laboratory  Assistant  program  as  a  prerequisite. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

The  MLT  200  and  MLT  220  courses  offered  in  the  Medical  Laboratory 
Technology  area  are  laboratory  courses  with  two  hours  per  week  designated 
as  lecture  and  four  hours  per  week  devoted  to  laboratory  demonstration 
and  student  exercises.   Classes  must  be  kept  small,  nore  than  ten 
students,  in  order  to  provide  worthwhile  laboratory  sessions.   This  is 
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because  the  instrumentation  dealt  with  is  extremely  expensive,  and,  in 
most  cases,  one  instrument  of  each  type  is  present  in  the  laboratory 
preventing  more  than  one  or  two  individuals  working  with  a  particular 
instrument  at  one  time  and  often  meaning  laboratory  sessions  must 
consist  of  demonstrations  until  enough  instructional  material  is 
covered  to  present  a  cluster  of  activities  for  the  members  of  the 
class  to  rotate  through. 

At  this  time  MLT  200  has  been  taught  once  and  MLT  200  and  MLT 
220  are  offered  for  Term  II,  1972-73.   Some  use  was  made  of  audio- 
visual aids  and  guest  speakers  who  are  experts  in  various  types  of 
instrumentation.   It  is  planned  to  continue  and  increase  use  of  these 
methods  whenever  they  may  be  of  value . 

The  student  clinical  laboratory  of  the  CLA  Program  at  Sheridan 
Vocational  Center  has  been  augmented  by  additional  instrumentation 
obtained  from  a  state  grant  to  the  Broward  Community  College  MLT 
Program.   Therefore  this  laboratory  is  utilized  by  both  laboratory 
programs . 

Since  many  of  the  students  in  the  program  are  CLA  graduates  who 
are  interested  in  moving  upward  in  their  field  and  are  employed  full- 
time  on  a  7  AM  to  3  PM  basis ,  our  MLT  courses  are  offered  from 
4-7  PM  making  them  available  to  both  part-time  and  full-time  students . 
Other  courses  required  by  the  program  are  available  in  either  day  or 
night  sections . 

Tests  and  Examinations 

In  the  MLT  courses  students  are  evaluated  by  performance  both  on 
written  examinations  and  in  laboratory  exercises.   On  written  exam- 
inations an  attempt  is  being  made  to  include  questions  which  test 
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problem-solving  ability  along  with  questions  requiring  lower  levels 
of  learning.   General  testing  and  grading  guidelines  of  the  institu- 
tion are  followed. 

Faculty 

The  Medical  Laboratory  Technology  Area. has  one  instructor  who 
also  has  teaching  duties  in  the  Medical  Assisting  Technology  area. 
She  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology  with  an  additional 
six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  education.   She  has  twenty  years 
experience  in  the  medical  laboratory  field.   At  least  six  of  these 
years  were  in  hospitals  with  laboratory  teaching  programs  in  which 
she  was  involved.   She  is  a  registered  Medical  Technologist  (American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists)  and  licensed  by  the  State  of  Florida 
as  a  Clinical  Laboratory  Supervisor  in  Microbiology,  Serology,  Clinical 
Chemistry,  Hematology,  Immunohematology ,  Cytology  and  Histopathological 
Technology.   She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Medical  Tech- 
nology, an  affiliate  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Path- 
ologists and  a  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Medical  Lab- 
oratory Technologists . 

Library 

The  Central  Campus  library  has  a  number  of  volumes  related  to 
the  clinical  laboratory  field.   We  are  in  the  process  of  recommending 
additional  titles  which  will  be  of  value  to  both  students  and  faculty. 
The  classroom  at  Sheridan  Vocational  Center  also  has  an  extensive 
library  which  is  used  by  out  MLT  students  and  is  convenient  for  part- 
time  students  who  do  not  spend  time  on  Central  Campus. 
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Physical  Facilities 

The  laboratory  facilities  at  Sheridan  Vocational  Center  are  well 
equipped  but  crowded.   While  there  is  sufficient  individual  desk 
space,  counter  areas  for  instruments  are  insufficient  and  students  must 
work  under  cramped  conditions  in  the  instrumentation  course.   Storage 
space  is  inadequate  particularly  where  refrigeration  is  needed.   There 
is  no  supply  room  adjacent  to  the  laboratory  and  therefore  no  place 
where  frequently  used  materials  may  be  safely  and  conveniently  kept 
between  class  meetings .   Apparently  theft  is  a  problem  and  everything 
of  value  which  is  easily  portable  must  be  securely  locked  up  when  not 
in  use . 

Projections . 


A  fully  equipped  instrumentation  laboratory  on  Central  Campus 
would  be  the  ideal  situation  since  we  cannot  make  any  structural 
changes  at  Sheridan  Vocational  Center.   Although  the  Sheridan 
personnel  have  been  very  cooperative,  our  own  laboratory  would 
allow  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  MLT  courses  during  the  daytime 
hours  when  the  Sheridan  facility  is  usSed  by  the  CLA  program  if  the 
student  demand  warranted  additional  offerings.   However,  the  high  cost 
involved  precludes  the  possibility  of  separate  facilities  in  the  for- 
seeable  future . 

Since  the  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  level  of  clinical  laboratory 
personnel  is  relatively  new,  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Path- 
ologists are  still  in  the  process  of  defining  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation.  It  has  just  begun  to  act  on  the  first  hundred  requests  for 
accreditation  of  MLT  programs  including  that  of  Broward  Community  College. 
Future  changes  in  our  program  will  largely  depend  on  evaluation  of  the 
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the  program  by  the  ASCP  and  future  changes  required  for  continuing 
accreditation  once  it  is  attained. 

Our  concept  of  utilizing  the  CLA  program  of  another  institution 
as  part  of  Broward  Community  College's  MLT  program  is  innovative. 
While  we  feel  this  is  a  sound  and  practical  approach,  we  are  now  at 
such  an  early  stage  in  the  program  that  a  meaningful  evaluation  of 
its  success  is  not  possible. 


MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


DIVISION  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AREA 


SELF -STUDY  REPORT 
FEBRUARY  1973 


Chairman: 

Alfredo  Caballero 


MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Philosophy  and  Purpose 

As  an  educational  institution  on  the  junior  college  level  operating 
during  an  era  when  changes  are  taking  place  rapidly  and  with  great 
variances  in  virtually  all  strata  of  society ,  Broward  Community  College 
is  uniquely  situated  to  serve  the  people  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
sections  of  the  nation.   Its  doors  are  open  to  provide  for  a  diversity 
of  people  the  vocational  and  academic  training  they  desire  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them  as  individuals  and  members  of  their  community 
in  South  Florida.   The  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  of 
Broward  Community  College  governs  itself  thus  as  a  servant  of  the  people 
within  the  community.   The  high  school  graduate  may  begin  his  study  of 
modern  foreign  languages  at  BCC ,  or  he  may  continue  the  study  of  lan- 
guages he  began  on  the  high  school  level.   The  modern  foreign  language 
program  is  designed  so  that  BCC  students  may  complete  a  basic  study  of 
languages  as  a  requirement  for  one-year  or  two-year  terminal  programs 
in  vocational  and  technical  areas  or  so  that  they  may  continue  without 
interruption  their  study  of  languages  when  they  transfer  to  a  four-year 
college  or  university  where  they  will  need  language  credits  either  to 
enter  the  upper  division  level  or  to  satisfy  requirements  for  graduation. 

Teachers  in  the  Kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  are  offered  in 
modern  foreign  languages  that  will  help  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
to  satisfy  language  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  or  the  doctor's 
degree . 
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Many  South  Florida  residents  resume  their  formal  vocational  and 
academic  training  at  Broward  Community  College  after  having  been  out 
of  school  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  Many  return  to  the  classroom 
seeking  personal  improvement  and/or  cultural  enrichment.   In  any  case, 
the  returning  students,  of  greatly  varying  ages,  have  available 
through  the  BCC  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  several  levels  of 
language  study,  and,  consequently,  find  a  level  of  study  corresponding 
to  their  growth  and  development  in  previous  language  studies. 

Foreign  students  at  BCC  may  take  Spanish,  French,  German,  or 
Russian  as  a  second,  or  a  third  language.   They  may  also  take  courses 
in  their  native  languages  commensurate  with  their  backgrounds ,  usually 
in  the  intermediate  or  advanced  courses . 

The  Department  offers  a  program  of  languages  that  compares 
favorably  with  language  programs  at  other  institutions .   Its  instructors 
keep  abreast  of  current  events,  local,  state,  national,  and  inter- 
national ,  and  maintain  a  continuing  interest  in  the  developments  that 
affect  methods  of  teaching,  procedures  and  approaches,  in  language 
instruction.   The  total  program  of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department, 
therefore,  is  modified  accordingly  to  provide  services  in  language 
study  for  the  members  of  this  community. 

Whether  the  student  is  beginning  his  study  of  languages  or  he 
is  continuing  his  language  studied  previously,  he  is  able  to  develop 
his  skills  in  hearing,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  his  target 
language .   He  becomes  aware  of  the  differences  and  similarities 
that  exist  among  the  various  languages  studied.  Moreover,  he  becomes 
aware  that  problems  arising  among  nations  may  often  be  based  upon 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  one  another's  language.   Gaining  a  knowledge 
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of  a  modern  foreign  language ,  therefore ,  the  student  of  languages  is 
better  prepared  to  cope  with  these  situations  through  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  he  has  chosen  to  study. 

Recognizing  that  "speaking  the  same  language"  on  an  international 
level  may  help  to  alleviate  international  tensions ,  the  student  at 
Broward  Community  College,  may  discover  that  "speaking  the  same 
language"  on  the  local  level  is  one  way  to  help  communities  "talk 
out"  their  own  problems. 

Academic  Majors 

BCC  students  are  not  classified  as  language  majors;  there  are 
students,  however,  who  indicate  they  intend  to  major  in  languages 
at  the  upper  division  levels . 

Students  of  languages  who  have  not  chosen  an  academic  major  but 
who  demonstrate  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  interest  in  languages,  are 
encouraged  to  continue  their  study  of  foreign  languages .   Even  when 
certain  talented  language  students  prefer  other  areas  of  study,  they 
are  encouraged  to  continue  with  their  study  of  languages  either  as  a 
minor  or  as  a  second  major. 

Broward  Community  College  does  not  require  languages  as  a  grad- 
uation requirement.   Most  students  taking  foreign  languages  do  so  for 
several  reasons:   1)  they  are  aware  of  the  language  requirements  at 
four-year  colleges  or  universities  where  they  intend  to  continue  their 
education  after  graduating  from  Broward  Community  College;  2)  they 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  feel  that  they  may 
use  it  later  in  life;   3)  they  are  language  oriented  in  that  they  come 
from  a  background  in  which  foreign  languages  have  played  an  important 
role  in  their  family  or  social  life;  or  4)  they  are  advised  by  parents, 
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teachers ,  or  guidance  directors  to  begin  or  to  continue  their  study  of 
foreign  languages  at  the  junior  college  level.'  In  the  1969-70  academic 
session  the  College  general  education  requirements  were  changed,  no 
longer  requiring  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  for  an  Associate  in 
Arts  degree .   The  enrollment  in  foreign  language  courses  dropped  as  a 
result.   Since  that  drop  the  enrollment  has  steadily  increased. 


ENROLLMENT 
TERM        YEAR      NO.  OF  STUDENTS 


Term  I      1968  648 

Term  I      1972  599 

Because  the  student  of  languages  at  BCC  is  a  "volunteer"  student, 
he  enters  or  continues  his  study  of  foreign  languages  fairly  well- 
motivated,  more  so  than  the  student  who  feels  compelled  for  some  reason 
to  take  languages  on  the  junior  college  level.   As  a  "volunteer"  ,  he 
tends  to  have  more  interest  in  the  subject  matter  and  to  grasp  more 
rapidly  the  material  studied. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  agrees  that  students  during  the 
1970-71  school  year  performed  better  than  during  preceding  years  and 
that  current  1971-72  students  appear  to  equally  motivated  or  more 
highly  so  than  those  of  the  previous  year.   Apparently,  the  quality 
of  students  enrolling  in  BCC  language  classes  is  improving. 

Broward  Community  graduates  who  have  studied  languages  with  BCC's 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Department,  in  general,  perform  well  when  they 
enter  language  courses  on  a  level  higher  than  the  junior  college  level. 
They  do  well  when  they  are  placed  on  competition  with  students  who 
have  studied  languages  at  other  institutions.   In  fact,  several  Broward 
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Community  graduates  who  have  chosen  in  recent  years  to  major  in  languages 
have  received  scholarships  which  allow  them  to  -complete  their  foreign 
language  studies  and  provide  them  with  courses  of  study  abroad. 

Methods  of  Evaluating  the  Student 

The  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Guidance  Center,  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  test  new  students  by  using 
cooperative  language  tests  to  place  students  on  a  level  of  study  com- 
mensurate with  their  backgrounds .   A  few  slip  by  now  and  then  without 
being  tested,  and  a  few  are  misplaced;  but  on  the  whole,  new  students, 
through  a  preliminary  testing  program,  are  placed  in  courses  suited  to 
their  needs . 

When  methods  of  evaluation  are  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  preface 
the  discussion  with  an  explanation  of  the  sequential  nature  of  a  language 
program  and  the  process  by  which  students  are  guided  through  the  program. 

The  Department's  program  evolves  through  a  process  of  learning  to 
read,  to  write,  to  listen  to,  and  to  speak  the  target  language.   It  offers 
courses  on  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels  (catalogued 
as  100-  and  200-  level  courses) .   And  the  instructors  of  the  Department 
are  concerned  with  various  levels  of  achievement  of  incoming  students . 

The  student  begins  his  language  study  by  learning  basic  grammar 
and  experimenting  with  simple  sentence  structure.   At  the  same  time,  he 
begins  to  develop  his  listening  and  speaking  skills  in  the  classroom 
and  to  reinforce  them  in  language  laboratory  activities .   As  he  gains 
certain  basic  skills  in  grammar,  the  student  begins  to  develop  his 
ability  to  read  the  work  and  to  write  in  the  language .   As  he  gains 
certain  basic  skills  in  listening  and  speaking,  he  begins  to  communicate 
in  the  spoken  language . 
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There  are,  therefore,  two  separate  but  correlated  areas  of  study 
to  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  student:  reading 
and  writing;  listening  and  speaking. 

Written  exercises  and  tests  are  the  principal  tools  used  to 
measure  achievement  in  the  reading  and  writing  phase.   Compositions, 
per  se,  dictation  are  similarly  given  at  the  end  of  units  of  work, 
which,  in  reality,  come  not  less  frequently  than  bi-weekly. 

On  the  other  hand,  students  in  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
classes  are  indirectly  tested  in  listening  comprehension  and  speaking 
by  taking  part  in  classroom  activities  .   The  emphasis  at  these 
levels,  however,  is  on  reading  and  writing.   Instructors  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  classes  use  compositions ,  written  reports  on 
supplementary  readings ,  and  dictation  based  upon  a  higher  degree  of 
difficulty  to  measure  the  achievement  of  their  students  . 

Midway  through  the  term,  the  progress  of  the  student  is  measured 
by  a  test  whose  grade  reflects  how  well  the  student  has  retained 
previously-covered  materials .   This  mid-term  progress  report  also 
shows  the  student  what  he  must  do  to  strengthen  his  knowledge  of 
and  skills  in  the  language  he  is  studying.   At  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  total  achievement  of  the  student  is  measured  by  a  final  examina- 
tion which  reflects  his  growth  and  development  in  all  four  phases 
of  language  study:   reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking. 

From  time  to  time ,  Modern  Language  Association  tests  are  admin- 
istered to  classes  on  the  202  level  to  determine  how  well  progress 
has  been  at  Broward  Community  as  compared  with  other  institutions 
according  to  national  and  regional  norms . 
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Another  factor  in  measuring  progress  in  language  is  the  system  of 

grading  that  the  instructors  use  to  identify  degrees  of  achievement. 

In  compliance  with  Institutional  policy,  the  Department  uses  the 

letter  system:   "A",  "B",  "C",  "D",  and  "F".   Methods  of  determining 

the  letter  grade  may  vary;  that  is,  some  instructors  use  a  numerical 

basis  while  others  use  a  percentage  basis .   The  degree  of  achievement 

represented  by  the  letter  grades  is  fairly  uniform  throughout  the 

Department . 

TOTAL  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  1971-72 
By  Percentage 

A      B      C      D      F     WF    WX 


MFL       26.9   31.0   27.6   10.3   2.4   0.6   0.8 
Campus    17    24    20     5    3      .3    .2 

The  language  instructor  at  Broward  Community  is  free  to  use  his 
judgment  in  evaluating  extra-academic  factors  involved  in  student 
response  and  performance  as  well  as  academic  achievement. 

The  grade  factor  is  important  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not 
become  the  single  goal  of  learning.   More  important  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  grade  as  a  progress  report.   When  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  the  language  instructor,  either  in  private  consul- 
tation with  the  student  or  otherwise,  explains  the  significance  of 
the  grade  issued,  that  the  work  accomplished  by  the  student  serves 
as  a  basis  for  further  growth  and  development  and  that  continued  and 
perhaps  more  intensified  effort  will  be  reflected  in  forthcoming 
evaluations  of  the  student's  progress. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

The  Broward  Community  language  instructors  use  the  "direct" 
method;  that  is,  the  instructor  uses  the  target  language  in  the 
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classroom  for  instruction,  direction,  and  discussion.  When  it  becomes 
apparent,  however,  that  students  are  misunderstanding  or  missing  out 
altogether,  the  instructor  repeats  or  explains,  clarifies  in  English 
what  he  has  said  in  the  target  language. 

Language  instructors  occasionally  use  an  audio-lingual  method  for 
practice  and  drill  in  listening  and  speaking,  especially  in  the 
elementary  courses . 

In  advanced  classes,  classes  in  which  literature  and  civilization 
are  concerned,  instructors  use  the  lecture  and  open-discussion  processes 

Language  instructors  often  conduct  sessions  in  conversation  within 
the  classroom 

Instructors  are  primarily  concerned  with  eliciting  as  much  student 
participation  as  can  be  achieved  in  the  classroom. 

Occasionally,  instructors  of  one  class  will  be  called  in  to 
conduct  classes  of  other  instructors ,  as  in  the  event  one  of  them  is 
absent.   This  method  provides  the  student  with  a  different  "voice" 
speaking  the  target  language ,  and  thus ,  the  student  also  hears  native 
speakers  on  the  tapes  and  records  used  in  the  language  laboratory 
program  and  thus  he  experiences  a  variety  of  speaking  voices . 

One  problem  facing  the  Broward  Community  language  instructors , 
especially  in  the  elementary  level  courses,  and  to  an  extent  in  the 
intermediate  level ,  is  the  variation  in  £he  backgrounds  of  language 
skills  and  knowledge  that  students  bring  with  them  to  class-.   Some 
students  have  acquired  whatever  background  in  language  learning  they 
have  through  the  audio*-lingual  method  (used  exclusively  in  the  Broward 
County  high  schools)  and  have  not  developed  many  skills  in  the  written 
language .   Other  students  have  acquired  whatever  background  they  have 
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the  so-called  traditional  method  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
written  language  with  little  or  no  attention  given  to  the  spoken  word. 
Many  students  who  enter  elementary  language  classes  have  no  language 
training . 

Broward  Community  College's  language  instructors  feel  that  the 
direct  method  of  teaching  is   the  most  practical  since  it  treats  all 
phases  of  language  learning  and  is  capable  of  filling  in  where  other 
methods  have  been  incomplete .   The  student  untrained  in  either 
method  (audio-lingual  or  traditional)  knows  no  other  way. 

Innovating  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  is  another  means 
by  which  instructors  become  more  effective ,  but  they  do  not  feel  that 
innovating  for  the  sake  of  innovation  has  benefit.   When  instructors 
learn  of  or  devise  methods  or  procedures ,  they  study  them  carefully 
and  use  portions  of  them  as  the  need  arises;  they  prefer  to  maintain 
a  program  of  instruction  which  has  proved  to  be  effective  and  practical. 

Evaluating  Instructor  Effectiveness 

Students  evaluate  instructors  by  using  the  required  "Student 
Evaluation:  form  originated  by  a  Broward  Community  College  Committee 
and  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  as  many  students  as  possible. 
Students  score  instructors  numerically  in  twenty  separate  categories 
which  are  considered  criteria  of  instructor  effectiveness. 

Interest  and  enthusiasm  the  instructor  generates  are  also  signif- 
icant factors  in  evaluating  instructors .   Instructors  who  conduct  their 
classes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  interest  and  enthusiasm,  a  desire 
to  perform  at  a  high  level ,  tend  to  maintain  a  good  ratio  of  attendance 
and  hold  attrition  to  a  minimum. 
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Instructors  are  also  evaluated  by  student  reaction  that  is  usually 
expressed  to  the  instructor's  supervisors,  and  by  the  willingness  of 
the  instructor  to  participate  in'  projects  considered  extra-curricular 
that  would  enhance  the  standing  of  the  Department  and,  consequently, 
benefit  the  college  community  as  a  whole . 

Courses  of  Study 

The  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  offers  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced  courses  (identified  as  100-  and  200-  level 
courses) ,  including  courses  in  advanced  conversation  and  composition. 
The  Department  is  initiating  a  foreign  travel-study  program,  identified 
as  FL  104,  which  will  carry  college  credit  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  program. 

All  courses  are  offered  on  the  Central  Campus .   Elementary 
courses  are  offered  on  off-campus  locations ,  and  these  offerings  will 
include  to  the  intermediate  level  within  time. 

Most  of  the  language  courses  are  offered  each  year,  and  the 
few  that  are  not  are  offered  every  other  year. 

All  course  offerings  are  presented  as  the  study  of  languages: 
all  are  necessary;  none  should  be  discontinued. 

Library  Resources 

The  Broward  Community  College  Library  has  approximately  2800 
titles  in  or  about  foreign  languages,  literature,  and  civilization. 
It  has  about  twelve  different  language  periodicals  in  four  languages 
as  well  as  reference  volumes  treating  at  least  thirteen  different 
languages,  including  Gaelic,  Yiddish,  and  Japanese. 
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The  Language  Department  has  additional  reference  books  on  grammar 
and  literature  and  English-foreign  language  dictionaries  for  Spanish, 
French,  German,  and  Russian.   These  are  kept  in  the  conference  room 
of  the  department  for  use  by  both  students  and  instructors. 

There  are  two  files  of  library  books ,  one  for  Spanish  and  one 
for  French  and  are  available  to  students  and  faculty  members  as 
reference  sources .   These  two  files  are  held  in  the  Departmental 
offices . 

Though  not  connected  with  library  services ,  the  Campus  Book  Store 
sells  at  a  nominal  cost  to  students  useful  source  and  reference 
materials  that  otherwise  would  not  be  available  to  them. 

Instructors  of  intermediate  and  advanced  courses  make  library 
assignments  to  supplement  classroom  work,  and  the  BCC  Library  staff 
cooperates  closely  with  the  Department  to  provide  library  materials 
and  assistance  it  needs . 

Data  Concerning  Instructors 

Broward  Community  has  not  instituted  academic  rank.   Faculty  members 
are  considered  instructors ,  and  any  distinction  made  is  based  upon 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  further  academic  achievement 
beyond  the  degree,  both  of  which  are  used  to  determine  salaries.   Lan- 
guage instructors  hold  the  Rank  I  or  Rank  II  Teacher's  Certificate 
issued  to  those  who  have  the  Doctor's  or  Master's  degree  respectively. 

One  instructor  holds  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree ,  and  three 
others  are  candidates  for  the  Doctorate. 

Almost  all  members  of  the  Department  have  earned  academic  credit 
beyond  their  degrees .   Those  who  have  not  completed  additional  work 
have  recently  completed  the  work  toward  the  Doctor's  or  Master's 
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degree;  consequently,  they  are  up-to-date  with  materials  and  pro- 
cedures in  their  field  of  study. 

Every  language  instructor  is  teaching  within  his  field. 

Every  member  of  the  Department  in  recent  years  has  traveled 
abroad  or  has  studied  abroad,  or  both. 

Three  members  of  the  Department  have  undertaken  research  programs 
on  the  graduate  level  while  two  others  have  compiled  a  list  of  readings 
in  Spanish  required  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Program  to  determine  what 
literary  works  are  most  frequently  required. 

One  member  of  the  Department  is  a  co-author  of  a  textbook  currently 
used  by  the  Department.   Several  instructors  have  had  articles  in 
national  and  state  magazines. 

Five  instructors  are  native  speakers . 

Four  instructors  have  taken  groups  of  high  school  and  college 
students  to  Mexico,  Spain,  and  France  for  guided  travel-study  courses. 

A  number  of  instructors  in  the  Department  have  taken  courses  in 
other  areas  of  study  at  BCC  and  are  familiar  with  teaching  procedures 
employed  elsewhere  on  the  campus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  years  each  instructor 
has  been  at  Broward  Community ,  the  total  number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience ,  the  general  age  range ,  and  the  degrees  and  number  of  credit 
hours  beyond  the  degrees . 
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Tota] 

.  Years 

Age 

Degrees  and 

at  BCC 

Experience 

Range 

Additional 

Credit  Hours 

1 

9 

19 

45-55 

MA 

45 

2 

10 

14 

*  25-35 

PhD 

3 

13 

22 

45-55 

MA 

30 

4 

8 

14 

35-45 

MA 

30 

5* 

8 

11 

25-35 

MA 

45 

6 

13 

21 

55-65 

MA 

18 

7 

4 

4 

45-55 

MA 

16 

8 

8 

18 

45-55 

MA 

30 

9* 

1 

2 

25-35 

MA 

6 

10 

3 

5 

25-35 

MA 

60 

11* 

3 

5 

25-35 

BA 

30 

12* 

2 

7 

35-45 

BA 

25 

13* 

1 

35 

55-65 

MA 

30 

*  Part-time  Instructors 

Instructors  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  work 
well  together  and  are  willing  to  assist  one  another  in  Departmental 
projects  and  activities. 

Departmental  Space,  Needs,  and  Effectiveness 

Though  classrooms  vary  in  size,  teaching  space  at  present  seems 
adequate  to  handle  students  currently  enrolled  in  modern  foreign 
language  courses.   However,  as  enrollment  increases  for  all  areas, 
this  Department  will  need  additional  classroom  space . 

Laboratory  space  and  equipment  should  be  improved  so  that  there 
are  at  least  thirty  listening  booths  operable  and  in  good  condition 
all  the  time . 

Office  space  should  be  assigned  so  that  language  instructors  are 
all  housed  together  in  the  same  area,  and  a  multi-purpose  room  of 
sufficient  size  should  be  provided  as  a  conference  room,  seminar /work 
room,  and  club  room. 
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The  effectiveness  of  the  Language  Department  would  be  improved 
if  rooms ,  offices ,  conference  and  work  rooms  could  be  built  around 
an  audio-visual  core.   Equipment  used  in  the  classrooms  such  as  films, 
filmstrips,  slides,  projectors,  records  ,  tapes,  recording  equipment, 
would  be  closer  to  the  teaching  area;  this  would  facilitate  language 
instruction  considerably . 

Most  of  the  language  learning  equipment  is  in  need  of  repair. 
This  is  especially  true  of  portable  recording  equipment  which  is  used 
outside  the  lab;  much  of  it  should  be  replaced. 

The  language  laboratory  is  located  in  the  Learning  Resources 
Center  and  is  operated  by  Learning  Resources  personnel.   The  laboratory 
itself  is  a  cassette  facility  which  has  recently  replaced  the  console 
facility  used  before  this  year.   After  initial  difficulties  in  operating 
the  cassette  facility  were  overcome,  the  function  of  the  cassette 
facility  greatly  enhanced  BCC's  language  laboratory  program. 

Immediate  priorities  include  adequate  lab  facilities  at  off-campus 
branches .   As  soon  as  classes  are  begun  at  off  campus  locations ,  laboratory 
or  recording  equipment  should  be  provided  since  laboratory  work  is  a 
vital  and  integral  part  of  the  foreign  language  program  at  Broward 
Community . 

Complete  long-range  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Department 
are  contained  within  the  pages  of  the  three  volume  publication 
concerning  future  needs  of  Broward  Community  College  entitled  Ten-Year 
Plan  for  Development. 

One  specific  change  in  policy  is  planned.   The  Department  will 
offer  classes  of  elementary  languages,  especially  in  Spanish  and  in 
French ,  for  students  who  have  never  had  any  training  or  contact  in 
languages  other  than  English. 

Further  changes  in  policy  are  not  presently  anticipated. 
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Introduction 

The  self-study  was  conducted  by  six  departmental  faculty  committees 
and  one  student  committee,  with  the  chairman  of  each  faculty  committee, 
together  with  the  chairman  of  the  self-study,  serving  as  the  steering 
committee  and  editorial  board  for  the  final  report. 

The  following  persons  served  on  the  committees . 

I.   Purposes  and  Objectives: 

Miss  Betty  McMillion,  Chairman;  Mr.  Jimmy  Woodle 

II.   Student  Personnel: 

Dr.  Thomas  Cavendish,  Chairman;  Mr.  Lowell  Little  - 

III.   Curriculum: 

Mr.  Jimmy  Woodle,  Chairman;  Dr.  Thomas  Cavendish 

IV.   Faculty  Personnel  and  Policy: 

Mr.  Byron  E.  Franklin,  Chairman;  Mr.  David  Snively 

V .   Library : 

Mr.  David  Snively,  Chairman;  Mr.  Byron  E.  Franklin 

VI .   Physical  Facilities : 

Mr.  Lowell  Little,  Chairman;  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Cole 

VII.   Student  Advisory  Committee  Report: 

Tim  Kunselman,  Chairman;  Monica  Wilson, 
Irene  Horzepa,  Steve  Rider,  Barbara  Kapke 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Music  feels  that  this  report  is 

a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Broward  Community  College  music  program 

and  submits  the  report  with  the  sincere  hope  that  it  will  serve  to 

strengthen  the  program  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Purposes  and  Objectives 

The  Role  of  the  Department  of  Music 

in  the  Present  Program  of  Broward  Community  College 

The  Department  of  Music  has  four  major  roles:   teacher-training, 
training  in  perf ormance ,  providing  courses  for  the  general  education 
of  the  liberal  arts  student,  and  professional  training  in  preparation 
for  work  on  a  higher  degree.   Curricula  include  the  Associate  of  Arts 
degree  in  the  performance  of  music  and  in  music  education.   The  De- 
partment of  Music  also  offers  courses  for  other  degree  majors  which 
might  lead  to  a  minor  in  music  when  the  student  transfers  to  a  senior 
institution. 

The   Department  of  Music  provides  many  opportunities  for  the  college 
student  to  participate  in  a  vocal  or  instrumental  ensemble  and  to  attend 
musical  performances,  lectures,  and  workshops  by  faculty.   A  continuing 
goal  is  to  build  a  greater  and  more  perceptive  audience  for  musical 
performances . 

Student  Personnel 


The  growth  in  the  number  of  the  music  majors  in  the  department 
during  the  past  five  years  has  been  irregular  but  encouraging.   Certain 
areas  of  the  applied  music  curriculum  have  enjoyed  tremendous  popularity 
and  heavy  enrollment  (guitar  and  iDiano) .   Another  area  (voice)  has 
shown  some  increase  in  enrollment,  a  result  mostly  of  the  the  fact 
that  all  vocal  majors  are  now  studying  with  teachers  at  the  college. 
In  the  instrumental  program,  the  only  area  of  consistent  enrollment  is 
in  trumpet.   The  other  brass  instruments  and  the  woodwind  instruments 
have  shown  sporadic  enrollments  and  no  real  trend  of  growth.   The  addition 
of  a  percussion  instructor  -has  helped,  as  has  the  beginning  of  pipe  organ 
instruction.   Some  efforts  to  recruit  string  players  despite  the  lack  of 
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a  feeder  program  from  the  local  public  schools  have  had  negligible 

results.   No  criteria  exists  for  determining  which  students  should 

pursue  a  music  major. 

The  theory  program  has  served  in  a  "weeding  out"  capacity.   An 

examination  of  the  theory  class  enrollments  bears  this  out. 

Freshmen  of  September,  1967: 

Theory  Term        I II III IV 

51  38  19  16 

Freshmen  of  September,  1968: 

Theory  Term        I II III IV 

38  32  14  12 

Freshmen  of  September,  1969: 

Theory  Term        I II III IV 

45  31  24  21 

Note:   1969  is  the  first  year  that  there  were  more  then  twenty  in  the 
sophomore  theory  enrollment. 

Freshmen  of  Septmber,  1970: 

Theory  Term        I II III IV 

90  65  25  16 

Freshmen  of  September,  1971: 

Theory  Term        I_ II III TV 

71  53 

This  attrition  rate  should  not  be  attributed  to  any  unreasonable  in- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  theory  faculty.   Rather,  the  students  have 
discovered  that  their  preliminary  knowledge  of  music  was  inadequate 
to  pursue  a  major. 

With  regard  to  the  other  course  offerings  in  the  music  department, 
no  trend  of  constant  growth  can  be  observed  in  the  courses  offered  that 
are  taken  by  music  majors.   However,  Music  207,  which  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral education  curriculum,  has  shown  a  constant  rate  of  growth  each  year, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Gollege. 


I 

II 

1957-68 

III/. 

III-B 

I 

1956-69 
III   III-A 

III-B 

I 

1969 
II 

-70 
III-A 

III-B 

1970-71 
I   II  III-A 

III-B 

2.971- 

72 

Music  119  (Brass) 

.  8 

14 

7 

10 

KO 

12 

NU 

KO 

10  KO 

8 

2 

Kus  120  (Wooduinds) 

8 

8 

10     11 

10 

11 

4 

NO 

13  11 

11 

8 

■  NO 

NO 

Mus  121  (Strings) 

8 

12 

HO 

KO 

14  15 

11 

10 

KO 

KO 

Hus  122  (Fere.) 

15 

HO 

KO 

KO 

KO  18 

8 

11 

1 

KO 

Skills) 

17 

KO 

KO 

KO 

25  NO 

23 

26 

KO 

KO 

Hus  207  (Hus  in 

Wast. Cult) 

225 

216 

96 

6S 

292 

320   103 

90 

335 

377 

91 

119 

313  307  144 

144 

347 

365 

116 

159 

Hus  210  (Mus.Lit) 

HO 

14 

HO 

110 

KO 

110    10 

KO 

KO 

18 

KO 

KO 

KO   20   NO 

NO 

KO 

18 

KO  -  Not  Offered 
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The  three  music  ensembles  open  to  the  whole  student  body  has  the 

following  enrollments 

67  -  68  68  -  69   69  -  70  70  -  71   71  -  72 

Term  I   -  II  I   -  II   I   -  II  I   -  II   I   -  II 


College  Singers        78  -  84   69  -  44   61  -  70   89  -  84   89  -  67 
Band  23  -  23   29  -  24   29  -  28   28  -  28   25  -  22 

Orchestra  11  -  12   16  -  20   26  -  24   27  -  23   22  -  22 

Since  many  community  people  play  in  the  orchestra  without  enrolling, 
the  above  figures  do  not  constitute  the  entire  personnel  of  the  orchestra 
VJhile  in  September  1969,  the  overall  enrollment  of  the  college  increased 
significantly,  a  similar  increase  was  not  shown  in  the  ensembles,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  orchestra. 

Any  observations  on  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  students  would 
be  at  least  partially  subjective.   However,  the  increase  in  enrollment 
of  the  sophomore  theory  class  in  the  past  three  years  should  be  an 
indication  of  better-quality  students. 

The  department  has  no  official  communication  from  senior  institu- 
tions on  how  well  the  students  fare  when  they  advance  into  the  upper 
division.   However,  the  department  generally  enjoys  a  good  reputation 
with  many  music  faculty  in  the  state  and  private  universities . 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Music  Curricula  and  Course  Descriptions 

The  Music  Department  at  Broward  Community  College  offers  two 
specialized  Associate  of  Arts  degrees  which  represent  the  first  two 
years  of  work  leading  to  a  degree  in  Music  or  Music  Education  at  a 
senior  institution.   Courses  are  also  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
general  college  student  in  music  humanities  and  in  music  activities 
such  as  chorus  and  instrumental  ensembles.   Music  majors  are  able 
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to  select  any  brass,  woodwind,  percussion,  string,  keyboard  instrument, 
or  voice  as  an  area  of  principal  emphasis  and  also  elect  another  area 
for  his  secondary  emphasis. 
1.   TEACHER  TRAINING 

A.  Music  Theory 

Mus  ill,  112,  211,  212 
Mus  113,  114,  213,  214 

B.  Applied  Principal  Instrument  or  Voice 

Sequence  <?f  Mus  160,  170,  260,  270 

C.  Applied  Secondary  Instrument  or  Voice 

Sequence  of  Mus  140,  150,  240,  250 
Sequence  of  Mus  117,  118,  217,  218 

D.  Music  Activities 

Mus  126,  128,  130,  134,  136,  138 

E.  Instrumental  Techniques  Classes 

Mus  119,  120,  121,  122 

F.  Music  History  and  Literature 

Mus  209,  210 

2  „   2 .   PERFORMANCE 


A.  Applied  Instrument  of  Voice 

Sequence  of  Mus  160,  170,  260,  270 

B.  Applied  Secondary  Instrument  or  Voice 

Sequence  of  Mus  140,  150,  240,  250 

C.  Music  Activities 

Mus  126,  128,  130,  134,  136,  138 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

A.  Music  Theory 

Mus  111,  112,  211,  212 
Mus  113,  114,  213,  214 
Mus  115,  116,  215,  216 

B.  Applied  Principal  Instrument  or  Voice 

Sequence  of  Mus  160,  170,  260,  270 

C.  Applied  Secondary  Instrument  or  Voice 

Sequence  of  Mus  140,  150,  240,  250  or  123 
Sequence  of  Mus  117,  118,  217,  218 
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D.  Music  Activities 

Mus  126,  128,  130,  134,  136,  138 

E.  Music  History  and  Literature 

Mus  209,  210 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 


A.  Mus  207  -  Music  in  Western  Culture 

B.  Mus  200  -  Fundamental  Skills  in  Music 

C.  Music  Activities 

Mus  126,  128,  130,  134,  136,  138 

Private  instruction  is  offered  in  each  area  of  applied  music  to 
music  majors  only.   Since  this  is  an  area  of  great  expense  to  the  College, 
it  was  agreed  during  the  1970-71  school  year  that  only  music  majors 
would  be  allowed  to  study  the  applied  music  areas.   Each  applied  music 
major  must  study  an  instrument  of  his  choice  for  one  hour  each  week 
during  his  two-year  period  for  a  total  of  twelve  semester  hours  credit. 
He  then  will  select  a  secondary  for  four  semester  hours  credit  which 
will  give  him  one  half-hour  of  private  lessons  weekly. 

The  music  education  major  receives  the  same  amount  of  private 
instruction  but  only  receives  two  hours'  credit  for  the  hour  lesson, 
his  principal,  and  one  hour  credit  for  his  secondary.   The  music  major 
must  also  study  two  years  of  music  theory,  a  study  of  the  basic  theoir 
retical  principles  of  music,  consisting  of  Elementary  Harmony,  2  semester 
hours;  Sight  singing,  1  hour;  and  Ear  and  Keyboard  Development,  1  hour. 
Originally,  all  theory  courses  were  combined  under  one  course  descrip- 
tion.  The  break  down  follows  a  suggestion  of  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music  (N.A.S.M.). 

At  present,  all  music  majors  must  study  Introduction  to  Music 
Literature  for  one  term.   A  suggestion  to  expand  this  course  to  two 
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semesters  is  now  under  consideration  and  will  probably  be  implemented 
during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

The  music  education  major  must  also  take  three  techniques  classes 
selected  from  brass,  woodwind,  percussion,  or  strings  in  order  to  give 
him  a  working  knowledge  of  the  various  instruments  he  might  encounter 
in  an  educational  situation. 

Music  activities  in  the  performing  organizations  are  required  of 
each  music  major  at  Broward  Community  College  for  a  total  of  6  semester 
hours.   Each  musical  activity  meets  for  three  hours  each  week,  and 
the  student  receives  one  credit  hour  for  each.   At  the  present  time, 
the  total  number  of  such  credit  hours  required  of  music  education 
majors  is  six  although,  the  total  will  be  dropped  to  four  during  the 
1972-73  school  year  as  the  requirement  has  proven  to  be  impractical. 
Although  required  for  music  majors,  these  organizations  are  open  to 
other  students  as  well  as  to  interested  individuals  from  the  community. 

•   Piano  class  and  voice  class  have  not  been  taught  recently.   How- 
ever, it  was  decided  by  the  Music  Department  to  retain  them  in  the 
catalog  since  it  is  felt  that  there  will  be  need  for  both  classes 
in  the  near  future  because  of  an  abundance  of  students  and  lack  of 
facilities . 

Conducting  courses  were  initiated  in  1968  after  a  request  was 
made  from  several  church  musicians  in  the  area  who  wanted  to  improve 
their  background  in  music „   The  department  would  like  to  retain 
these  courses  in  anticipation  of  such  a  request  again.   If  none  is 
forthcoming,  they  will  be  dropped. 

Music  in  Western  Culture  (Humanities)  is  a  course  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  music  for  non-music  majors.   The  emphasis  is  on  evaluation  of 
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and  listening  to  music,  Renaissance  through  Contemporary  and  may  be 
used  as  a  general  education  humanities  requirement  or  as  a  general 
elective,  for  three  hour's  credit. 

Fundamental  Skills  in  Music,  offered  the  prospective  music  major 
who  feels  that  his  background  is  inadequate,  is  intended  to  bring 
his  knowledge  of  music  up  to  a  level  of  beginning  theory.   Fundamental 
Skills  in  Music  is  also  open  to  the  elementary  education  major  as  an 
elective  as  well  as  to  the  general  college  student  for  his  own  knowledge. 

Instructional  Procedures  and  Evaluations 

Music  in  VJestern  Culture  and  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  are 
basically  lecture  courses.   Instructors  are  free  to  test  in  any  manner; 
therefore,  a  wide  variety  of  objective  as  well  as  subjective  testing 
is  used.    .cordings  are  used  extensively  for  the  teaching  of  style  and 
recognition  of  major  works  and  composers.   In  applied  music,  where 
normally  one  instructor  is  teaching  one  student  at  a  time,  subjective 
grading  is  necessary  without  formal  teasing.   Each  student  is  evaluated 
by  taking  into  consideration  his  background,  amount  of  work  done  in 
each  semester,  and  ability  to  perform  at  an  examination  by  the  end  of 
the  semester  at  which  time  other  faculty  members  give  grades  on  his 
performance.   The  examination  grade  is  only  part  of  the  student's 
final  grade  which  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  individual  instructor. 

More  emphasis  is  placed  on  performance  in  the  principal  applied 
music  than  in  the  secondary  which  purports  to  give  a  working  knowledge 
rather  than  the  advanced  skill  in  performing  on  the  instrument. 

Teacher  evaluation  in  the  area  of  appled  music  becomed  evident  as 
students  begin  to  perform  on  student  recitals.   Since  all  music  instructors 
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(except  one)  at  Broward  Community  College  teach  applied  music,  their 
basic  musicianship  and  pedagogical  qualities  become  evident  through  . 
their  students'  performances,  thus  students  as  well  as  faculty  members 
are  evaluated  at  these  student  recitals. 

Since  the  main  objective  for  the  music  major  is  to  prepare  him 
for  a  third  year  of  music  study  at  a  senior  institution,  evaluation 
of  his  background  is  made  at  the  senior  institution.   In  many  instances, 
this  evaluation  has  been  positive  and  most  encouraging,  although  there 
have  been  some  cases  where  students  did  not  measure  up.   Evaluations  of 
former  students  at  senior  institutions  was  made  on  an  informal  basis  at 
various  times  during  the  past  few  years.   Reports  were  received  from 
University  of  Miami,  Florida  Atlantic  University,  Stetson  University, 
Florida  State  University,  and  the  University  of  South  Florida. 

The  following  chart  was  prepared  by  averaging  the  grade  distribution 
from  25  departments  at  Broward  Community  College: 

TERM  I,  1971-72 

A B C D F W__ 

Music  Department    32.7      18.6      13.6        6.7      2.6      22.9 

Dept.  Averages      18       22        22         8        3        20 

The  above  percentages  show  that  the  Music  Department  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  "A's"  and  lower  percentage  of  "C's"  than  other  depart- 
ments across  the  campus.   One  explanation  for  the  higher  percentage  of 
"A's"  is  that  in  the  performing  organizations  grading  is  based  primarily 
on  attendance  and  participation.   Normal  subjective  or  objective  testing 
is  not  generally  a  part  of  these  activities  and  therefore,  a  rather 
high  average  is  reflected. 
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Faculty  Personnel  and  Policy 

The  faculty  consists  of  eight  full-time  faculty  members,  one  on 
leave  of  absence.   Twelve  part-time  faculty  members  teach  applied  music, 

The  following  chart  gives  the  rank,  highest  degree  held,  subject 
speciality,  teaching  experience  and  age  of  the  full-time  faculty. 


Faculty  Member     Rank 


Highest  Degree   Subject   Working    Age 
Held Spec  . Exp. 


Instructor 


M.A. 

Applied/The 

M.M. 

Applied 

M.A. 

Music  Educ . 

Ph.D. 

Music  Educ. 

M.M. 

Applied 

M.A. 

Music  Educ. 

M.M. 

Applied 

M.S.M. 

Applied 

9  yrs.  30-40 

30  yrs.  50-60 

8  yrs.  30-40 

8  yrs.  30-40 

22  yrs.  40-50 

12  yrs.  30-40 

4  yrs.  30-40 


The  highest  degrees  of  part-time  faculty  are : 

Bachelor  of  Music  3 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  1 

Bachelor  of  Science  1 

Master  of  Music  4 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  1 

Two  years  of  college  1 

High  school  2 


Some  faculty  members  have  completed  additional  studies  beyond  their 
highest  degree,  ranging  up  to  seventy^eight  hours  of  graduate  study,  one 
full  year  abroad,  and  applied  music  studies  in  the  summers.   Prior 
teaching  experience  at  the  college  level  range  from  not  any  to  twenty 
years . 
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Regular  class  room  teaching  in  music  is  computed  in  the  same  way 
as  classroom  teaching  in  other  departments .   Directing  ensembles  and 
teaching  technique  courses  are  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  regular 
classroom  teaching.   Private  lessons  in  applied  music  are  computed  on 
a  3:2  ratio,  whereas  three  hours  of  private  instruction  are  equivalent 
to  two  hours  of  regular  classroom  teaching.   The  average  teaching  load 
for  the  Department  of  Music  is  15  hours ,  the  normal  teaching  load 
computed  on  classroom  hours .   Total  contact  hours  are  between  15  and 
19  hours  per  term. 

Individual  research  in  the  department  consists  of  preparations 
for  recitals,  writing  articles  for  music  publications  and  writing  a  series 
of  music  programs  for  instructional  T.V.,  recitals  educational  programs, 
membership  in  regional  orchestras  and  musical  organizations ,  and  ad- 
judicating contests.   Numerous  other  interest  areas  are  available  for 
research  in  which  the  Department  is  not  currently  involved. 

High  school  visitation  and  a  recently  initiated  Artist  Series 
comprise  the  public  relations  activities  of  the  Department.   As  a  result 
of  individual  research,  the  Department  is  constantly  evaluating  the 
courses  taught  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  courses  so  that  course 
content  and  related  matters  are  constantly  being  revised  as  the  situations 
arise. 

The  Music  Department  has  recently  initiated  a  Music  Preparatory 
Division,  offering  private  and  class  instruction  for  school  children 
fo  all  ages.   While  the  present  division  is  limited  to  those  interested 
in  stringed  instruments,  including  harp,  the  projected  scope  will  in- 
clude all  orchestral  instruments,  piano,  and  voice.   This  program  is 
intended  as  a  community  service  and  outreach. 
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The  administrative  details  are  handled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Fine  Arts  who  is  also  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Instructors  for  the  various  courses  and  for  applied  music  students 
are  assigned  by  the  Department  Head. 

The  appointment  of  new  personnel  is  handled  primarily  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department  with  such  assistance  from  departmental  members 
as  he  requests .   His  recommendations  go  through  the  Chairman  of  Fine 
Arts  to  the  appropriate  Dean  of  the  College  for  final  approval. 
Extra  responsibilities  of  the  faculty  include  membership  on 
departmental  committees  and  on  general  faculty  committees .   The  Head 
of  the  Department  and  an  appointed  faculty  member  serve  as  academic 
advisors  to  the  students.   The  faculty  is  requested  to  advise  students 
in  areas  of  specialization  when  needed. 

The  Division  of  Fine  Arts  has  a  full-time  secretary  who  handles 
stenographic  work  for  the  Music  Department;  handles  the  bookkeeping 
for  the  purchase  of  music  used  in  the  department,  records  the  dates  of 
all  recitals  by  faculty  and  students  and  enters  them  on  the  college 
calendar;  acts  as  receptionist  during  periods  when  the  Department 
entertains  visitors;  and  handles  payroll  for  the  full-time  and  part- 
time  faculty.   The  Department  of  Music  has  a  full-time  secretary  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  music  Listening  Room  facilities  and  who  assists  the 
clerical  secretary  when  needed . 

The  Faculty  Personnel  and  Polcity  Committee  recommends  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  those  faculty  members  performing  recitals  outside 
the  region.   The  Committee  also  recommends  that  considerations  be  given 
regarding  the  amount  of  preparation  needed  for  certain  classes  requiring 
less  preparation  than  do  other  classes  such  as  theory  when  teaching 
loads  are  computed . 
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Library 

All  music  holdings  are  currently  housed  in  the  main  college 
library  with  the  exception  of  the  Music  Department's  record  collection 
which  is  kept  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  current  holdings  of  music  books 
and  periodicals  are,  for  the  most  part,  adequate  for  students  at  the 
junior  college  level.   There  are  the  standard  reference  works,  musical 
encyclopedias  and  dictionaries ,  and  a  good  selection  of  scholarly  works 
dealing  with  the  history  and  development  of  opera,  symphonic  music,  jazz, 
popular  music,  show  music,  folk  songs,  the  art  of  conducting,  composition, 
and  theory.   These  sources  easily  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  music  apprecia- 
tion student  as  well  as  most  of  the  needs  of  the  music  major  and  the 
college  in  general.   However,  these  materials  are  not  considered  suffi- 
cient for  detailed  studies . 

Although  theory  textbooks  are  included  in  the  college  library, 
the  collection  is  somewhat  incomplete  and  notably  missing  are  copies  of 
the  currently  required  theory  books .   Totally  missing  are  books  and 
essays  dealing  with  both  general  and  specific  areas  of  music  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  America.   The  required  theory  texts  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  have  been  ordered  for  the  main  library;  however, 
books  and  essays  dealing  with  music  education  in  the  public  schools 
have  not  yet  been  requested. 

Biographies  of  most  of  the  well-known  composers  are  needed  as 
well  .as  books  dealing  with  the  analysis  of  their  composition.   For 
detailed  studies,  recourse  to  Inter-Library  Loan  is  now  necessary.   The 
committee  feels  that  the  lack  of  depth  is  an  important  reason  for  the 
faculty  not  making  more  use  .of  the  library  . 
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The  main  library  subscribes  to  four  excellent  music  periodicals 
having  let  one  subscription  expire  in  April,  1970.   However,  those  in 
quest  of  specific  information  may  be  deterred  in  their  use  of  these 
periodicals  by  the  absence  of  a  "Music  Index."  Also,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  reordering  "The  Instrumentalist"  and  subscribing  to 
the  "M.E.N.C.  Journal"  would  supply  the  college  with  two  excellent 
sources  for  recent  essays  dealing  with  music  education  in  the  public 
schools,  an  area  where  the  holdings  are  currently  lacking. 

The  holdings  of  the  Music  Department  housed  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  consist  only  of  records .   The  current  number  of  records  held 
stands  at  just  over  two  hundred  records  and  is  growing  at  a  steady 
rate.   The  committee  feels  the  main  deficiencies  in  the  record  collec- 
tion to  be  in  recordings  of  examples  cited  in  the  Music  Appreciation 
textbooks  and  in  "new"  and  experimental  music. 

The  students  registered  for  Music  207,  Music  in  Western  Culture, 
are  required  to  make  use  of  the  records  housed  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  other  music  courses  currently  offered,  few 
assignments  are  made  which  require  a  student  to  use  the  library.   The 
music  student's  use  of  the  library  outside  of  these  few  assignments  is 
small.   The  committee  feels  that  an  important  cause  of  the  students' 
apathy  toward  the  library  is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  materials 
available  to  them  both  in  the  main  library  and  in  the  Music  Department 
library . 

Recommendations 


1.   Music  study  scores  should  be  added  to  the  library  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building  to  include  opera  and  orchestral  scores  as  well  as  scores 
for  small  ensembles  and  solo  instrumental  and  vocal  music;  and  copies 
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of  the  scores  required  for  use  in  the  music  literature  course  offered 
to  the  music  majors  should  also  be  purchased. 

2 .  Copies  of  currently  required  theory  textbooks  should  be  added 
to  the  main  college  library  as  well  as  the  library  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building. 

3.  Textbooks  and  essays,  both  historical   and  technical,  dealing 
with  areas  covered  in  applied  vocal  and  instrumental  instruction  should 
be  added  to  the  main  college  library . 

4 .  Textbooks  and  essays  dealing  with  music  education  in  general  and 
specific  areas  should  be  added  to  the  main  college  library. 

5.  Since  the  committee  feels  that  the  music  students  apathy  toward 
both  the  main  college  library  and  the  library  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
is  their  lack  of  knoweldge  of  materials  contained  therein,  it  recommends 
that  an  orientation  program  be  offered  to  all  incoming  students  to 
acquaint  them  with  these  materials  . 

6.  "The  Instrumentalist"  magazine  should  be  re-ordered  by  the  main 
college  library  and  to  help  find  specific  articles  in  this  and  other 
music  journals,  the  library  should  obtain  a  "Music  Index".   Also,  the 
M.E.N.C.  Journal  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library. 

Physical  Facilities 

The  Department  of  Music  is  housed  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building.   This 
building  was  built  in  1965  as  an  art  building  that  would  temporarily 
house  art  and  music  until  a  permanent  music  building  could  be  build. 
The  Department  of  Music  occupies  the  south  half  or  the  building. 

The  music  area  originally  included  two  fairly  large,  rectangular 
classrooms ,  four  teaching  studios ,  four  student  practice  rooms ,  a 
record  listening  room,  a  small  instrument  storage  rooms,  and  a  robe 
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storage  room.   Two  of  the  student  practice  rooms  have  since  been  taken 
as  full-time  faculty  offices  and  teaching  studios .   The  remaining  two 
student  practice  rooms  and  the  instrument  storage  room  are,  by  necessity, 
used  at  least  half  time  as  teaching  rooms  or  studios.   The  robe  storage 
room  is  now  an  organ  studio.   For  the  majority  of  the  time  no  space  is 
available  for  student  practice . 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  soundproofing  between  classrooms,  teaching 
studios,  and  practice  rooms.   Any  musical  activity  in  progress  in  any  one 
of  the  rooms  can  be  heard  throughout  the  department.   The  two  large 
classrooms  are  used  not  only  for  theory  and  music  appreciation  classes 
but,  also,  for  group  vocal  and  instrumental  music  rehearsals,  and  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  classes  making  it  necessary  to  rearrange 
furniture  constantly.   While  some  attempt  has  been  made  for  wall  and 
ceiling  acoustical  treatment,  the  reverberatory  level  is  far  too  high. 

Storage  facilities  for  college  owned  and  individually  owned  in- 
struments is  totally  inadequate  to  guard  against  theft  and  tampering. 
Students  have  no  locker  facilities  for  securing  books,  music  and  instru- 
ments while  attending  classes  in  other  buildings .on  campus. 

The  Head  of  the  Department  has  no  facilities  which  may  be  termed 
an  office.   His  teaching  studio  is  used  as  a  combination  studio  and 
office.   It  faces  on  a  hallway  which  results  in  constant  interruption 
during  the  pursuit  of  his  duties ,  since  there  is  no  place  for  an  inter- 
vening secretary  as  a  buffer  between  his  office  and  the  open  hallway. 

The  building  has  a  full-time  secretary  who  is  shared  by  the  Art 
and  Music  Departments .  Her  working  area  is  in  an  open  entrance  area 
and  is  composed  of  a  counter  and  shelf  working  area.  This  situation 
results  in  having  her  duties  constantly  interrupted  by  faculty,  students, 
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and  general  passersby.   Nearby  is  a  small  storage  room  containing 
duplicating  machines  and  shelving  for  storage  of  clerical  supplies . 

During  the  present  academic  year  it  has  become  necessary  to  conduct 
a  chorus  rehearsal  three  hours  weekly  in  one  of  the  art  teaching  rooms 
and  to  use  a  room  in  another  classroom  building  for  three  music  apprecia- 
tion classes  and  for  a  class  in  music  fundamentals  for  elementary   edu- 
cation majors  making  it  difficult  to  use  records,  films,  and  other 
materials  stored  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

While  the  building  contains  no  auditorium  or  recital  hall,  a  small 
lecture  theatre  is  available  for  public  concerts  and  recitals  in 
another  building.   It  is  necessary  for  concerts  and  recitals  to  be 
scheduled  around  dramatic  activities,  classes  and  other  general  uses. 
This  requires  complicated  scheduling  and  requires  that  organizational 
setups  be  removed  from  the  stage  area  immediately  following  rehearsals 
or  programs . 

Equipment 

In  surveying  the  equipment  owned  by  the  Music  Department,  it 
appears  that  a  fairly  adequate  number  of  instruments  have  already 
been  obtained.   However,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  Music  Department's 
obligation  to  its  students,  many  more  instruments  will  be  needed  for 
techniques  classes,  performing  instrumental  organizations  and  practice 
instruments.   Again,  in  order  to  utilize  all  of  these  instruments 
to  the  fullest  extent,  an  adequate  facility  must  be  provided. 

Management 

The  use  of  the  music  half  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  is  chiefly 
for  the  music  faculty  and  students  enrolled  in  music  courses.   No 
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courses  other  then  music  are  taught  in  this  area. 

Non-music  majors  are  not  privileged  the  use  of  the  rehearsal 
and  practice  facilities  and  instruments  because  of  the  demand  by- 
majors  and  faculty. 

The  secretary  is  on  duty  at  the  lobby  area  during  regular  business 
hours  five  days  per  week.   The  faculty  have  master  keys  which  will  open 
all  classrooms  and  studios  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman's.   Each 
has  a  key  to  the  doors  at  the  entrance  to  the  building. 

The  custoridal  service  is  sporadic. 

Recommendations 


Most  recommendations  regarding  the  physical  facilities  are  regarded 
as  irrelevent  until  it  becomes  possible  to  construct  a  proper  building 
to  house  the  Department  of  Music.   Under  the  present  conditions  and  with 
the  present  building  facilities,  the  faculty  and  staff  are  existing  with 
heroic  f orebearance .   Growth  is  impossible,  and  artistic  developments 
are  improbable  under  these  conditions . 

Since  so  few  homes  contain  pianos ,  the  faculty  can  never  expect 
adequate  lesson  preparation  on  the  part  of  their  students  until  practice 
rooms  with  pianos  can  be  provided. 

Student  Advisory  Committee  Report 

The  Student  Advisory  Committee  commends  the  Music  Department  for 
its  faculty  and  concerts,  especially  the  Artist  Series  started  this  year. 
However,  the  facilities  of  the.  Music  Department  are  far  below  satisfactory, 
The  committee  recommends  that: 

1.   Additional  practice  rooms  be  provided.   Perhaps  portables  could 
be  acquired  for  this  purpose . 
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2 .  There  should  be  monitors  in  the  practice  rooms  to  make  sure  only 
music  majors  use  the  rooms,  and  schedules  should  be  made  to  insure  that 
everyone  has  equal  practice  time. 

3.  Individual  lockers  should  be  provided  for  instrument  storage. 
Several  have  been  stolen  from  the  Music  Building  in  the  past  few  years. 

4.  More  blackboard  space  is  needed  in  the  rooms  where  classes  are  taught. 

5.  Music  majors  who  are  to  give  a  recital  in  the  auditorium  should  be 
allowed  to  practice  in  the  auditorium  before  the  recital  date. 

6.  Since  Fine  Arts  students  have  musical  instruments  and  art  equip- 
ment to  carry,  the  parking  closest  to  the  Fine  Arts  Building  should  be 
reserved  for  Fine  Arts  students  only . 

7.  Music  majors  are  required  to  attend  eight  concerts  on  campus  during 
the  term,  but  are  not  allowed  to  count  the  concerts  they  themselves  partic- 
ipate in.   There  is  a  feeling  among  those  students  performing  in  two  or 
three  of  the  musical  organizations  that  this  requirement  is  a  nearly 
impossible  one.   Therefore,  the  committee  feels  that  these  students  should 
be  allowed  to  receive  credit  for  the  concerts  in  which  they  participate. 

8.  The  "No  Smoking"  rule  should  be  enforced. 

9 .  An  alarm  system  should  be  obtained  for  the  entire  school .   During 
the  recent  bomb  scares ,  it  took  a  frightening  length  of  time  to  notify 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  that  anything  was  wrong. 

10 .  Teachers  should  not  have  to  give  lessons  in  practice  rooms  because 
of  lack  of  office  space. 

11.  All  rooms  in  the  Music  Department  should  be  soundproofed. 
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Conclusion  and  Projections 

The  program  for  the  music  major  at  Broward  Community  College  follows 
the  program  recommended  by  N.A.S.M.,  the  only  accrediting  association 
for  music   schools  and  departments.   Although  a  few  areas  within  the 
Department  need  improvement,  the  department  is  succeeding  in  preparing 
students  for  a  music  major  at  a  senior  institution.   Although  there  has 
not  been  a  specific  study  and  follow-up  of  transferring  students  during 
the  past  three  years,  informal  reports  have  been  favorable. 

At  the  present  time,  a  limiting  factor  is  the  lack  of  facilities. 
Music  students  are  required  to  practice  several  hours  daily  in  order 
to  meet  the  applied  music  requirements .   Since  the  two  remaining  practice 
rooms  are  being  utilized  almost  entirely  by  part-time  faculty  members  , 
most  students  are  forced  to  find  other  means  of  practice  or  purchase 
an  instrument  so  that  they  may  practice  at  home.   For  many  students, 
performance  is  greatly  impaired  because  of  this  inadequacy. 

Facilities  for  the  music  activities  are  very  limiting  in  that  the 
rooms  provided  for  the  activities  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  are  multi- 
purpose and,  therefore,  furniture  must  be  re-arranged  constantly  each 
day  in  order  to  accommodate  the  different  organizations .   Although  the 
supply  of  instruments  at  Broward  Community  College  is  fairly  adequate, 
many  more  are  needed  in  order  to  provide  a  well-rounded  music  education 
for  all  students .  The  physical  plant  is  not  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
Music  department  barring  a  drastic  decrease  in  enrollment  or  unless 
limits  are  placed  on  the  number  of  students  allowed  to  enroll  in  the 
music  program.   In  addition  to  the  pressing  need  for  student  practice 
rooms,  teaching  studios  and  better  rehearsal  facilities,  a  performance 
hall  is  needed  in  the  very  near  future .   As  the  student  enrollment 
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increases,  the  problems  of  the  Music  Department  become  greater  and  the 
quality  of  music  instruction  becomes  less  than  desirable. 

There  is  a  present  need  for  three  additional  full-time  music  in--., 
structors  but  due  to  budget  cuts  and  lack  of  office  space,  these  needs 
are  being  absorbed  by  fourteen  part-time  instructors.   For  the  1972-73 
school  year,  all  new  personnel  requests  have  been  denied  because  of 
budget  cuts  again.   Therefore,  the  only  new  course  under  consideration 
at  this  time  is  a  suggested  follow-up  course  for  a  continuance  of 
Music  207,  Music  in  Western  Culture. 

For  the  1973-74  school  year,  it  is  hoped  that  additional  personnel 
requests  will  be  granted  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  depart- 
ment.  Even  if  the  necessary  funding  for  a  new  music  building  were 
granted  within  the  next  year,  1974  would  be  the  earliest  school  year 
in  which  a  new  music  building  could  be  realized.   With  the  new  facil- 
ities ,  the  following  new  courses  could  be  initiated ; 

Woodwind  Choir 
Brass  Choir 
Percussion  Ensemble 
Community  Chorus 

These  are  the  new  courses  which  were  projected  for  the  1971-72 
school  year  in  anticipation  of  a  new  facility  and  a  budget  to  effect 
the  personnel  needs . 

The  Music  Department  has  experienced  an  average  eighteen  percent 
growth  per  year  over  the  past  three  years.   If  this  growth  continues, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  an  additional  faculty  member  each  year  until 
1974-75,  at  which  time  the  growth  is  expected  to  necessitate  an  additional 
two  faculty  members  per  year.   However,  all  projections  are  again  based 
on  the  assumption  that  an  appropriate  music  facility  will  be  provided. 
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